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LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced 
from $3.95 up; every school and 
teacher can have Ditto benefits. 
Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper 
upto 9’’ by 14”—50to 75 copies 
a minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one to 8 
colors, at the one swift opera- 
tion. $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. 
Because Ditto leads, Ditto offers 
both gelatin and liquid type 
duplicators. 


You burn the candle at both ends when too much time and 
energy go into needless routine classroom work by day, and 
needless paper marking and lesson preparation by night. There’s 
a way out—the DITTO way! 

Ditto’s fascinating and wholly authoritative workbooks and 
practice texts are as interesting to youngsters as puzzles and 
story books—and they cost about 5c a hundred copies! Better 
get your new Ditto workbook catalog—have easier days, free 
nights, a responsive class! 

DITTO HELPS ALL DEPARTMENTS 

Besides class materials of your own or Ditto lesson books, Ditto 
duplicates school newspapers, posters, lectures, maps, music 
scores, notices, forms—has earned the title, “ta school’s most 
versatile and useful instructive equipment.” Send now for “New 
Efficiencies for Education,” and the newest workbook catalog! 


2269 W. Harrison St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education.” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 


BARGAINS IN RESULTS! Chemically, Ditto paper, inks, carbon, rolls and films , 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 


coordinate perfectly. Match Ditto duplicators with Ditto supplies for top results! 











“The 8-point hygiene check-up 
proves a real help in our drive for 
healthy teeth and gums” 


—writes a Massachusetts teacher 






Nancy loves those soft, creamy foods 
mother serves. But her gums get so little 
of the exercise and stimulation that chew- 


ing of coarser foods would afford. 





‘ aa ss we a? af : 
Tommy knows how to help safeguard his 
sparkling smile with regular gum mas- 
sage—a valuable lesson in modern oral 
hygiene he learned in the classroom. 








Teachers everywhere tell us that their 8-point hygiene check-ups are a simple, effective 
method of encouraging regular health habits. The youngsters are quick and eager to show 
improvement and they proudly report on regular toothbrushing and gum massage. For they 
are taught in the classroom that gums as well as teeth need special care. 


Today in classrooms throughout the country, 
teachers encourage gum massage—explain its 











From their children, parents often learn about the impor- 
tance of gum massage to oral health. Repeating the lesson 
they’ve learned in school, youngsters tell how massage helps 
in keeping gums firm and teeth sparkling. 


importance to bright, healthy smiles. 





M of the credit for the early health train- 
ing of today’s youngsters belongs to the 
teachers of America. More and more, modern 
school programs include lessons in health and 
cleanliness, proper care of the body. Fortu- 
nately for thousands of children all over the 
country, oral hygiene now means care of the 
teeth and gums—regular attention to gum mas- 
sage as an aid to dental health. 

Dentists point with approval to this splendid 
school work. For modern gums, they will tell 
you, are unexercised, denied proper stimula- 
tion by today’s soft, creamy foods. These under- 
worked, neglected gums tend to become weak 
and sensitive. Often, a tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush gives warning of their distress. 


To give gums the healthy exercise nature in- 
tended them to have, regular invigorating mas- 
sage proves helpful. In classroom drills, teach- 
ers show the correct technique of gum massage. 
The index finger is placed on the outside of the 
jaw to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 
The children are then told how this massage, 
practiced at home, rouses lazy gums—increases 
circulation in the gum tissues. Sluggish gums 
respond to this regular stimulation with a new 
and more vigorous health. 


Ipana Tooth Paste is particularly helpful as 
an aid in gum massage. For Ipana, the modern 
dentifrice so many dentists approve, is espe- 
cially designed not only to clean teeth to a new, 


brighter lustre, but with massage to help stimu- 
late and tone the gums. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 

An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point hygiene check-up 
records and a complete outline for a school- 
wide “Good Teeth” Contest are all available. 
Write us, giving name of your school, principal 
or superintendent, grade and number of pupils 
enrolled. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational Dept., 
626A Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Drar READER: 
You will see that most of the material in this issue relates to the 


special days and weeks in November. 


LOOKING AT 


THIS [55UE 


In this connection, be sure to 


read the article on peace, by Calvin T. Ryan, on page 21; and the 


one on a school library by Pauline G. Staats, page 11. 


You will also 


be interested in “The School Lunch,” by Lillian Shaben, on page 14. 
In “Your Counselor Service,” pages 61-64, are answers to questions 
on teaching school subjects. The article beginning on page 3 has 
suggestions for using the current handwork. See also book reviews, 


which are on pages 6-7. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Thanksgiving; The Pilgrims 
For Thanksgiving, see pages 16, 
27, 28, 30-32, 34, 35, 41, 42, and 
47; for Pilgrims, see 30-32, 34, 
38, and 42. 


Armistice Day; Seasonal 

For peace, see 21, 24, 28, 34, 40, 
and 42-44. Seasonal ideas are 
on 16, 32, 34, and 42. 


Children’s Book Week 
Turn to pages 11, 15, 29, 39, 41- 
43, 46, and 58-59. 


American Education Week 
A poster is on page 28. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program ideas are on 15, 35, 40—- 
44, 46, and 47; stories, on 16. 


Handwork 
See 3, 12, 15, 24, 27-32, 34, 35, 
38, 39, 49-56, 58, 59, and 61. 


Units; Seatwork and Tests 
Units are on 11, 12, 15, 24, and 
49-56; seatwork and activities, 
on 10, 13, 20, and 49-56. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 20, 57, 
$8, and 63; for reading, 12, 13 
§7, and 62; and for language, 12, 
15, 3$, 60, and 63. 


Art; Music; Literature 

For art, see 10, 34, and the cover; 
for music, 10, 40, 42, 43, and 
47; and for literature, 10, 16, 34, 
39, 41, and 46. 


Elementary Science; Health 
Science is on 57 and 64; health 
and safety, on 9, 14, aad 24. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
Pages 9, 12, 13, 16, 21, 24. 28, 
32, 34, 35, 38, 40, 44, 49-56, 58, 
and 62 relate to social studies; 9, 
16, 24, 28, 39, and 41-44, to 
character education; and 12, 49- 
56, 64, and the cover, to visual 
education. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Thanksgiving; The Pilgrims 
Thanksgiving material is on pages 
16, 26, 28, 30-32, 34, and 41-— 
43; and Pilgrim material, on 30- 
32, 34, 36-38, and 42. 


Armistice Day; Seasonal 

For peace, see 17, 21, 24, 25, 28, 
33, 34, 40, and 42-45; for sea- 
sonal ideas, 16, 32, 34, and 42. 


Children’s Book Week 
See pages 11, 23, 29, 39, 41-43, 
46, and 58-59. 


Ameri Ed tion Week 


Turn to pages 28 and 48. 





Program Material; Stories 
Pages 40-46 and 48 have pro- 
gram material; 16-17, stories. 


Handwork 


Turn to pages 3, 24, 28-34, 36- 
39, 49-56, 58, 59, and 61. 


Units; Tests 

For units, see pages 11, 24-26, 
and 49-56; for tests and activi- 
ties, 10, 22, 23, and 49-56. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic is on pages 57 and 63; 
reading, on page 57, 59, and 62; 
and language, on 58—60 and 63. 


Art; Music; Literature 

For art appreciation, see the cover 
and pages 10 and 34. Music is 
on 10, 40, 42, and 43; and liter- 
ature, on 10, 23, 26, 34, 39, 41, 
and 46. 


Elementary Science; Health 
For science, see 57 and 64; for 
health and safety, 9, 14, and 24. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 

See pages 9, 16, 17, 21-26, 28, 
32-34, 36-38, 40, 44, 45, 49-59, 
and 62 for social studies; 9, 17, 
24-26, 28, 33, 39-45, and 48 for 
character education; and 49-56, 
64, and the cover for visual ed- 


ucation. 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 
Formerly, Instructor of Art, 


Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


How TO USE 








THE HANDWORK 


Poses THE turkey on page 27 
30-31 and the fruit, pie, plum 
pudding, and turkeys on page 30 
offer an opportunity to develop 
colorful designs. It is best if the 
teacher can work with paints and 
cut paper herself before suggest- 
ing ideas to the class. This will 
help her to see how many differ- 
ent interpretations there can be 
to a given subject. 

First- and second-grade chil- 
dren will be eager to make the 
large turkey of cut paper. The 
teacher can explain that this is 
not a realistic picture of a turkey 
but one that gives the fine shape 
and design of the bird. Turkey 
feathers are very decorative, and 
here in the rhythmic pattern of 
dark and light colors in the tail 
we feel the spread of the great 
fan. The children can use realis- 
tic coloring such as browns, grays 
with white, black, orange, yellow, 
and red (turkey red), or since it 
is a decorative turkey, an im- 
aginative color scheme may be 
used. Encourage the children to 
think of other ways to make the 
gay tailpiece. 

Though we associate the turkey 
with Thanksgiving, the rooster, 
goose, duck, or hen can be worked 
out in most interesting designs. 
These can be done in a decorative 
way, or realistically, like the tur- 
keys in the border on page 30. 

Cornshocks with pumpkins and 
ears of corn, and dry grass for 
the base, would make a very 
beautiful border in tones of gold, 
brown, green, and October blue. 

For a border the little Puritan 
boy on page 31 might hold a 
bowl of grain instead of a tur- 
key, with a turkey on either side 
of him. This figure could be al- 
ternated with the Puritan girl. 
oe°32, 1 WANT my class to 

39s make posters, but I want 
them to be different from the 
ones we made last month,” some 
teacher will say. “How can that 
be done?” 

The rules for good poster mak- 
ing are very simple but the pos- 
sibilities are as great as there are 
ideas. On page 28 we see three 
types of posters. 

In the peace poster, the dark 
letters were needed to balance the 
dark mass at the bottom, while in 


IN THIS ISSUE 


the Book Week poster on page 
39, the heavy border is broken 
with light letters. 

“Visit Our School” is a poster 
of words, with a picture to add 
interest. The light letters carry 
the slogan. The dark letters ex- 
plain. This type of poster is very 
good for plays, fairs, or any 
occasion where a time element 
comes in. 

“What are you thankful for 
today?” is more of a motto 
poster. The strong light letters 
on the dark background make a 
fine contrast to the decorative 
border. This border might be 
used also on a cookbook cover. 

The calendar on page 32 is very 
simple and effective in its large 
mass of dark broken by light. 
The figure of the man can be 
adapted to other characters, as 
Father Time, or a harvester with 
his rake. The hand holding the 
book can be modified. Let the 
class think of all the possibilities 
that this figure suggests. 

The poster on page 39 may in- 
spire some child to paint a ship 
picture, or to paint a group of 
children studying. Some may 
think of the characters within 
the book and want to make pic- 
tures of them. The cover of the 
book could be a large ship, each 
page representing a character, as 
a passenger on the ship. 


Fege AIDS in keeping books in 
good order are bookmarks, 
book ends, and book covers. The 
decorative little animals suggest- 
ed for bookmarks can be used 
also as ideas for book ends, which 
can be made from clay, carved 
from wood, or cut from a light- 
weight metal and fastened to a 
contrasting tone of wood. 

The animal bookmarks also sug- 
gest excellent toys to be made for 
Christmas. They can be cut from 
plywood, painted and shellacked, 
and mounted on wooden wheels. 
If wood is not available, heavy 
corrugated cardboard will work 
nicely. Ingenious fingers can 
shape pieces to fill in the backs so 
as to give a complete figure. Then 
spools placed between the legs 
will give firm support. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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RY 7:11 ee Your 


Christmas Giving 


to Your Pupils 





You Give the Pencil for 15¢ 
We'll Give the Pen Holder 


to Match It FREE 


Both Packed Together in 
Attractive Christmas Holly Box 


ZANER- 
BLOSER 


FINGER-FITTIN 








An 
Ideal 
Lasting Gift 


This Matched Fin- 
ger-fitting Pen and 
Pencil Set in beauti- 
ful onyx-like finish. 
Sure to delight the 
heart of every child. 
This Special Zaner-Bloser 
“Share-with-You” Gift 
Offer brings you both 
Matched Penholder and 
— postpaid, for only 
15c. 


PENCILS 
and PENS 





Restful — Easy to Use —Iimprove Pupils’ Handwriting 


Here is a happy solution of the gift problem for 
your pupils. You want something first of all that 
will please—something that will last—something 
at a price you can afford to pay—-something that 
will express your personal interest in the wel- 
fare of your pupils. How can you do this better 
than by showing your interest in the improvement 
of the child’s handwriting? 


A Matched Set for Every Child 


To make it possible for you to make a really worth 
while gift to your pupils this Christmas, we are 
making a special ““Share-with-you"’ Gift Offer. You 
give the Pencil——we’ll give the Penholder. In this 
way you are able to remember every child with a 
lasting, useful, valuable gift—and all at a cost to 
you of only 15c¢ each. 





Order Promptly—Use the Coupon 


We make no restrictions on this “Share-with-You” 
Gift Offer. Whether you wish 10 sets or a hun- 
dred, all you need to do is to fill out the coupon 
below, write your name and address plainly, tell us 
how many sets you will require, enclosing check or 
money order to pay for the Zaner-Bloser Finger 
Fitting Pencils at 15¢ each and we'll include free 
as our share in your gift to your pupils one Zaner 
Bloser Penholder to match, packed with each pencil 
in attractive Holly Decorated Box. 

For a delightful surprise—at Christmas time— 
to get unmatched value for your gift money——this 
year——fill out and mail this coupon today. 


ZANER -BLOSER COMPANY 


DEPT. I, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Gentlemen : 





Zaner-Bloser Finger - Fitting 
-the ideal Mechanical Pencil 








SPECIAL “‘SHARE YOUR GIFT’’ COUPON 


ZANER - BLOSER CO., DEPT. 1, COLUMBUS, OHIO 

I accept your special ‘‘Gift-Sharing’’ offer to enable me to 
give the complete set of matched Finger-Fitting Penholder and Pencil te 
my pupils. Enclosed find ......... in payment for ........ Pencils at 
the regular retail price of 16c each and you are to include Free one Finger- 
Fitting Penholder to match each Pencil ordered as per your offer in The 
Instructor. Penholder and Pencil are to be packed together in attractive 
Holly Decorated Box and to be mailed to me postpaid. 


Teacher's Name 


.... State 














@ Every issue of the Instructor carries 
a most interesting Illustrated Unit of 
Work. Just imagine how much more 
vividly you could present these subjects 
if, by simply inserting your copy of the 
Instructor in the Spencer Delineascope, 
every one in the class could see bril- 
liantly illuminated, greatly magnified 
reproductions of the illustrations. 


Such treatment of a subject always stim- 
ulates pupil interest and attention .. . 
improves grades and reduces failures. 


Consider these advantages of opaque 
projection with a Spencer Model VA 
’ Delineascope. 


(1) Unlimited variety of illustrations 
are immediately available without cost 


Make your 


UNIT 
of 
WORK 


LIVE 


with a 
Spencer 
Delineascope 


including photographs, post cards, draw- 
ings, pictures in books, periodicals, and 
newspapers. 


(2) Ideal for any grade and for visu- 
alizing practically any subject. 


(3) Both opaque subjects and glass 
slides may be projected (virtually two 
machines in one). 


(4) So simple to use that a 4th grade 
pupil can operate it. 


(5) Highest optical quality and effi- 
ciency assure bright, clear projection. 


Write Dept. L36 for a demonstration and 
the valuable Spencer booklet on Visual 
Educational Equipment. 


Spencer Lens Company 











November and December 


THANKSGIVING 


AND 


CHRISTMAS 


Posters large and small, Blackboard 
Borders, Window Pictures Designs 
for Health, Nature Study, and Char- 
acter Building; Greeting Cards, 
and other devices with careful di- 
rections and illustrations of com- 
pleted projects where needed. 


All of this you will find in TEACH- 
ER-PLANS for November and De- 
cember. Send $1.00 for your pack- 
ages today, or better still save mon- 
ey by sending $2.98 for the complete 
set of 8 packages. 


Ann Marie’s Workshop, Princeton, Ill. 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me No- 
vember and December TEACHER-PLANS. 


[| I am enclosing $2.98 for the complete set 
Lj of 8 packages of TEACHER-PLANS. 


Name... =e 









Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Home Study 


Among the arts, music has the widest 
Orchestras, bands, singers, 
the radio, at dances, in theaters, hoi 
you go In the home or among your 
a delightful Pastime—a cultural asset. you 
some instrument professionally, the way is open to you 
for eer el gore 

Low TIO ON-—CONVENIENT T mq. 

Pines Harmony, hool 


‘ourses : ice, 

Susie Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Trumpet, Mandolin, 
Tenor Banjo, ‘O Accordion Saxophotig, Clarinet 
Write today fe ~ descriptive catalog men- 


tion course whic 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION i 
Dept. 12-U, 1526 East 53rd mM. 


ART A Supervisor |] 
At Your Service 
Patterns and plans sent monthly for grades 


one through six. Each grade different, all 
material new. Write ELSA L. CLARK Today. 





CLARE ART SERVICE 
221 EB. Lincoln Ave., Wheaton, Illinois 


[1 I enclose 25c for NOVEMBER Sheets. 
(Grades one through six) 


C) Send me particulars FREE. State Grade 


Name ——— 








Address 


ART BARGAINS 


TWO GREAT, BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
for the price of one. Think of it! 
All Year Pac’ ists of cardboard cut-outs 
of every subject you will need during the whole year. 
consists of HOLIDAY posters 
and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 
pattern attached. Ready for use. Includes all the 
holidays. 
Biggest bargain on the market. Will completely 
selve your Art problems, Don’t do without them. 
Send $1.00 for both packages today. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
Box 53, Calumet City, Mlinois 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


Fege THIS page shows how ad- 
mirably some fifth-grade 
pupils utilized their knowledge of 
figure drawing to express ideas in 
the social sciences. The entire 
plan is a worthy tie-up of art and 
subject matter, for each “door” 
shows an understanding of those 
countries studied. The little dec- 
orative borders tell us much, and 
the figures and the compositions 
behind the doors tell even more. 
This peace activity suggests a 
frieze for Book Week. The chil- 
dren could make large cardboard 
books, with a figure of the prin- 
cipal character opening the book 
to a page on which the favorite 
scene is painted. 


Psge THE pictures on this page 

show a wide range of abil- 
ity, as well as courage and assur- 
ance in figure drawing. 

The idea of making pictures 
of things that we are thankful 
for has unlimited possibilities, es- 
pecially when kept to very simple 
statements that are within the 
ability of the child to express. 
The test of a child’s ability to 
grow through his art to still bet- 
ter work is based upon giving 
him something that he can mas- 
ter, thus gaining self-confidence. 


Pages 
34, 38 


CHILDREN are always 
glad to learn how to draw 
things to look as they really are. 
The problems of perspective puz- 
zle very young children until 
they understand the simple way of 
doing it. 

The view of a log house, shown 
on page 38, will enable many 
children to move on from the 
“front-view” stage where so many 
of them get confused. Houses 
are such interesting subjects to 
draw or to paint because after all 
they mean home. 

The simple structure on this 
page could be of bricks, could be- 
come a whole row of houses, or 
could be developed into a res- 
idence of large proportions. How 
it is placed in the composition, 
whether high or low, what is 
around it in the form of trees, 
flowers, water, or mountains, will 
help to tell the story. Such a 
structure might become the 
stable where Christ lay in the 
manger, and the Wise Men came 
to bring their gifts. 

(Continued on page 5) 





Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 











A new ya for primary 

practical lessons 
one = with the course in 
safety. Large 


in rhyme. Heavy paper covers, 
64 ple eee postpaid Per 
00, postpaid. 





7Also~ 
My Neighbors Book 

Material on workers in the 
community who provide neces- 
sities and services. For 2nd and 
$rd grades. Large outline pic- 
tures to color. Stories are in 

rhyme. Heavy paper covers 
15cpostpaid. Per doz., $1.44, postpaid 





32 pages. 
UNITED STATES POSTER MAPS 


A handsome series of four 18x22 inch “build up’”” maps on 

following: 1. States, their capitals, important trans 

tion centers. 2. Physical land features. 3. Chief industries 

by states. 4. Important crops by states Full instructions 

for oe —— 5 and pasting these colorful maps 
No, 72 Price, 60c, postpaid. 





LEARN AT HOME °» |, wonderful 


method. Simple as A- Be 
—a child can learn it. Your lessons consist real 
selections, instead of tiresome exercises. Each of these 
delightfully easy lessons adds a new “piece’’ to your 
— You read real notes, too——no “‘numbers”’ or trick 
c. Method is so thorough that many of our 
700, 000 students are band and orchestra LEADERS 


Be Popular 





Everything is in print and pictures. Pick Your Course 
First you are told what to do. | Piano Gutter 
Then a picture shows you how. In y Sqnephone 


a few short months you may be- 
come an excellent musician—-the oe be 


“Seno FoR FREE BUYING GUIDE 


88 Pages d and ii wer 3,000 items of teaching 
needs. Write _ your Bs No obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








1634 INDIANA AVENUE 





Rolis Develope Double Weigh 2Se 


Professional Enlargements and 8 guarantecd 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - - - - Coin 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Godeon, Wisconsin 





life of every party Piccolo Cigginet 
Free Book and Denenstration Lesson "“iswatian Stes! 
Write at once for our illustrated Book Guitar 
and Pree Trumpet 
mention your | nstrame instrument. “We Siege 

supplied when 
needed. cash or Voice and Speech 





U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC | ‘sasises 
611 Brunswick Bidg., New York City, N.Y. 














KODAK Finer r Finishing. Rolls argements and printed 


or t fes. 
sional Cy >?" Sit for Bee "tool =, Genuine, 
Nationally foun Buperier 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Bes * U-867, La naling Wis. 





Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Health-Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, mphlets, post- 
ers, plays, charts an stories. Graded 
seat work for rea 





MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING - * 


Invites tegshess interested 1; 
fession. 


course with y clinteal experience inthe maior 





and 
Send 10c for 32 page illustrated beet 
leton “The Care of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of dental 
health educational material. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 E. Superior St., mM. 











h fom nD 
— =! betw: 1. snd. 30 ell slinibie. n S66-bed reer er school 
cwhnaing pool. 1 nagar. *nogistered in in Tilinols, New Bow x 


of 7 tareing, Michael , i See Heapiel, 
Dept. N, 29th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago, Iinois. 














The 1939 Supplement to 
FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 

for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 




















A SERVICE 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS 


Thesis and manuscript research, bibliographies 
and outlines, article and book reviews; conven- 
tion and club talks, secular and religious. Min- 
imum charges $1.00, Write for specific rates 
for your work. 

VERA GREGORY 
333 East Deaderick Ave., J 

















25 APPLICATION $1.90 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 244x344 guar- 
| anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
-** Original returned unharmed. Same 
me - day service, 

E MOEN PHOTO ey btn 

Box 867-I La Crosse, Wis. 













7” PLAYS 7" CATALOG 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 
HOLIDAY PLAYS! A wide selec- 
tion of plays and _ teachers’ 
handbooks. Material for ali 
ages. Good parts for every 
one. Send postcard for our 
new FREE 1939 catalog. on Geod Plays 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 













gy te education for teaching 


Fira 





cation plus vocational trai 
OF ), also 3-year di 
rite for list of successfu’ fal alumnae. 


College of Education 


EDNA ben BAKER, Pres. Box 814-P EVANSTON, lit. 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
5,000 books of all 


aiichere listed in our 44th 4 B 0 0 Ae 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest “‘best sellers,’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, gelleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. 
today for our new 1939 catalog, “Be rgains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY ., Dept. 120, 

564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





iE Secheee’ 








PUPPETS for encocestal 
eaten projects. fend cn! somblete, 
fi a. manual! 
Fer maxings a {a IS pro- 
ductiong.” Nine handreds of a 
Bir pity paar asin to 
parts and materials. 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD 
92 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 











THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 7 * e 
34 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400-bed hos- 
pital. 3 year course open to women. Affiliated 
with Rush Medical College of the University of 
Chicago. Graduates are eligible for registration 
in Illinois, New York, and all other states. 
Address requests for information to 
The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. I, 1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, Illinois 








CATALOG~—PINS and RINGS 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO., inc, Rochester, W. ¥. 










. Prepare in 
pian. No previous 
oa. school 
for free 
otogra- 


and ae ts. 
Ne =a Seeger 


3601 Michigan Ave., 








OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 

















CHRISTMAS BALLOONS 


RED STANDUP SANTAS-—13 inches high with 
feet. Each—2c, 55—$1.00, 100—$1.75. SAMPLER— 
12 Balloons with GIANT Santa, 20c. Prices free. 


WYANDOT COMPANY Galion, Ohio 
ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional 
Enlargements. 8 Never-Fade Prints. 25c. 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 





TEACHERS’ AIDS 


FOR we wang CLASSROOM PROJECTS 
“The of Costume Told in Pictures” 

ofessor Belle Northrup 

300 oman drawings of bletorie '¢ costumes. 
“Puppetry: An Educational 

by Virginia Murphy. 

staging a puppet show. 

Sent postpaid 60 cents each. 


Adventure” 
Full directions for 





ART EDUCATION, INC., Dept. I, 
35 West 34th Street, New Y 





BEAUTIFUL COLOR PRINTS 
FOR DECORATION AND STUDY 


by Jessie Willcox Smith 
The artist who pictures childhood as it really is. 
MINIATURES IN FULL COLOR ONE CENT EACH 
Jessie Willcox Smith, and other Miniatures of 
primary subjects, Complete list sent free to 
teachers upon request. 


THE t ROUSE OF ART, te lL, 
33 West 34th Street, York. 
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Gsterlivuk 








EVERY 
HANDWRITING 
SYSTEM 


Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pens contribute the final ad- 
vantage needed to make fountain 
pens practical in school use. 


Uniform Points for 
Class Work 
Withachoice of 18 Re-New-Points 
. . + your class groups can secure 
the standard, uniform point style 
best adapted to your system of 
handwriting. Important, too, is 
the fact that Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pens are socompletely within 
student reach, in the matter of 
price and highest Esterbrook 

writing quality. 
Re-New-Point Feature 

If mishap should overtake an 

Esterbrook the Re-New-Point can 

be duplicated for only 25c. The 

student simply screws it in the 

holder...there is no repair delay. 


COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PENS 
(black or colors) $1] 00 and up 


RE-NEW-POINT— Complete 
with feed for Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen “ee ~25¢ 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


bstertruuk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


ds Greatest Pe 








Makes high quality duplicate 
copies as successfully as 
$10.00 machines. Simple— 
compact! Complete outfit 
—- of 2 film holders, adjusting 
Nop ole wo bap Busntaion SUARAN: 


this “cash-with-order’” OFFER —Order 


51 
Dept. I-11, 


cenuine TABLETOP 


DUPLICATOR 


and 2 Gelatin Films 
_ aie 





Spo! , and 2 gela 
1 JT 
WSIS RES Se tne" Moctouraon 
MORGAN.-DILLON & CO, 
54 N. Clark 


St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





117 N. Wabash Ave. 





Children of All Lands Series $9S5!A! 
Book One-Shildren of All Lands in Folk 


Song and Costume consists of 30 
tary science pict (746x934 inches) showing 
children of different lands in historic costumes, and a 
Teacher’s Manual FREE With Each Book 
Manual contains research in folk music, costume-mak- 
ing and coloring. It suggests a logical integration of 
music, art, and craft work with the Social Studies. 





Book Two- Gate of At ne Cok 


work in the making of costumes for the children of 
different lands, building houses as replicas of those in 
which children of earlier days lived, constructing furni- 
ture for the houses, and generally vitalizing the social 
study so as to bring about a better understand- 
ing of life and conditions today. 

Handbook included with 20 plates. 


Book One or Book Il—Hektograph edition $1.50 
Black Ink edition $1.00. Postpaid. 


SCHOOL CRAFT SERVICE 
icago, Ill. 










How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Thanksgiving scene of the 
Pilgrims going to church, page 
34, shows how this “key” house 
can aid in the drawing of almost 
any building. After seeing these 
two pages, children should be 
eager to illustrate stories about 
Thanksgiving, going to Grand- 
mother’s on Christmas Day, and 
the Nativity. 

This picture also illustrates the 
third dimension, for the road 
grows narrower as it winds in and 
then reaches the vanishing point, 
which happens to be at the floor 
level of the church. The winding 
road is more interesting than a 
straight one. The figures seem to 
move along, too, and the differ- 
ent sizes of trees lend depth to 
the picture. 

Such compositions could be 
worked out in cut paper, painted 
directly on the blackboard with 
poster paint, drawn with white 
chalk on black paper or with 
charcoal on white, cut in lino- 
leum to be used in a school maga- 
zine, incised in clay, or drawn on 
a hectograph stencil to be used in 
the school paper. 


Pages 
36-37 


ALL the figures on these 
pages will be of great help 
in drawing pictures of the first 
Thanksgiving or of early days in 
colonial America. The seated 
figure of Isaack Allerton could be 
used for a father seated at a table 
giving thanks. The hands would 
have to be changed, but someone 
could pose for this part. The 
shading in the bench suggests a 
way in which to give a feeling of 
depth. This figure could also be 
developed into a Santa Claus at 
work on gifts in his workshop, or 
the shoemaker and the elves. 

The half-bending figure of 
Bartholmew Allerton suggests a 
person about to place a baby in 
a crib, or to present a large pack- 
age to someone who is seated. 

Mrs. Allerton at work at the 
spinning wheel will be a great 
help when the children are ready 
to illustrate stories of colonial 
times. With the lowering of the 
right arm, the figure might be in 
a pose of carrying a dish or receiv- 
ing something from someone. 

The seated figure of the ser- 
vant boy will be a fine model for 
a clay figure. The little girls 
might easily become two children 
looking at the contents of their 
stockings or reading a story. 

The gun can be removed from 
the fireplace and stockings hung 
by the chimney. 

All of these pictures will be 
helpful in drawing feet, which 
are a subject that often baffles a 
child in his art work. 
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For November and December Seat Work 
Coloring— Cutting— Construction 


PILGRIM VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


is the most authentic, most interesting, and most attractive 
portfolio of designs available 


8306—Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, children and animals, the 
good ship “Mayflower,” trees and plants—in outline on heavy cardboard to be 
cut, colored and constructed into standup figures. When all the objects are com- 
pleted a Pilgrim village is formed, with authentic details of costume and envi- 
ronment. A splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal for sand table use or for 
visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. 8 sheets of outlines on cardboard 
with color suggestion sheet and detailed instruction, in portfolio. GOc Postpaid 





Delightful new designs, in hektograph, for Thanksgiving, Christmas and other 
holidays, in the biggest-value hektograph book published. 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY DESIGNS 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new designs for school holidays 
—several projects and motifs for each, including Colum- 
bus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln, Washington and Easter—all simple enough for 
small children to color, cut und construct. Pages are 8 x 
11 to fit any gelatine duplicator, and each print makes 100 
copies. A new Value in Hektograph work books—96 
pages—48 plates for only 75c Postpaid 








A New Social Science Seatwork 


INVENTIONS 


Outline drawings, showing the 
original model, the development 
and evolution of the inventions 
which made possible the Nation’s 
great industries—from printing 
press to radio. Printed on heavy 
stock for coloring with crayon or 
water color. Twenty plates, 12 x 
18, each with factual description, 
giving correct dates, inventor’s 
name, etc. In box. 


75c Postpaid 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good card 
stock, size 11 x 17, including the village church, the sleigh 
with reindeer, the glorious Christ- 
mas tree, the snow-laden hem- 
locks, happy children and their 
toys, the village houses and all 
the incidentals to create the at- 
mosphere of Merry Xmas. Put 
up in strong portfolio with sheet 
of directions. Size 1134 x 18. 


60c Postpaid 
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MAIL THE COUPON 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 














I ieadeetibecnttccenesre enclosed send: 

REE is8 Pilgrim Village, 60c. --.-.----Anventions, 75c. 

ieee Year Round Holiday Designs, 75c. ...--.-...9anta Claus Cut-Outs, 60c. 
seviieconaill Special Holiday Combination, the four portfolios to one address, $2.10. 
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DANCING TOM 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth 


All about an American pioneer fam- 
ily, and Tom, their pet dancing pig. 
Many pictures by Grace Paull. 

F (Ages 6-8) $1.00 


HIDE AND GO SEEK 
by Dorothy Lathrop 

A beautiful 

about 

drawn by the author from live 

models, (Ages 6-8) $1.50 


picture-story book 


flying squirrels. Pictures 


CRICKET 
by Berta and Elmer Hader 


The experiences of a little black cir- 


| cus pony! Color pictures by the 
authors. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 
FOREST NEIGHBORS 


by Edith M. Patch and 
Carroll L. Fenton 


Another interesting nature study 
book by two noted naturalists! All 
about the woodland creatures of our 
country. Many photographs and 
drawings. (Ages 8-10) $1.50 
THE FAR DISTANT OXUS 
by K. Hull and P. Whitlock 


A thrilling story of outdoor adven- 
ture in England. Preface by Arthur 
Ransome. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


THE SCARLET OAK 
by Cornelia Meigs 

A new book by a favorite author! 
Young Hugh’s adventures at Joseph 
Bonaparte’s estate in the early days 
of New Jersey. Authentic back- 
Illus. by Elizabeth O. 

(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


ground. 
Jones. 


The Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 











THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


APPRAISAL OF NEWER ELEMENTARY 
ScHoor Practices, by J. Wayne Wright- 
stone. 221 pp. Cloth. $2.25. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. New York City. 

This is an attempt to make a 
comprehensive appraisal of study 
programs and teaching practices 
in a number of the newer-type 
schools, and to compare such 
schools with those of the conven- 
tional type. It analyzes trends in 
experimental and _ conventional 
elementary schools, suggests new 
instruments of evaluation, and 
reports on the results of tests 
when given to matched pupils in 
experimental and conventional 
types of schools. It points out 
strengths and weaknesses in both 
new and old curricular practices. 


Every CHILD AND Poetry RHYTHM, by 
Lola Sanblom. 32 pp. Paper. $.75. 
Southern California Book Depository. 
Los Angeles. 

This is a bulletin dealing chief- 
ly with the rhythm side of poetry, 
its naturalness as a part of life, 
and its spontaneity of expression. 
The author is a poet and a lec- 
turer, but she writes from the 
standpoint of a mother. She as- 
sumes rhythm as a natural experi- 
ence and suggests many devices 
for cultivation of the rhythmic 
sense. This book will be wel- 
comed by teachers who want to 
try out creative poetry writing. 


Newer Practists tN READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoot. Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Seventeenth Yearbook. 704 pp. 
$2.00. Paper. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association. Washington, D.C. 

Here we find not only the re- 
sults of research by specialists 
in the field of reading, but also 
the firsthand experiences of prin- 
cipals and teachers. This book 
should stimulate teachers to at- 
tack the important problems of 
reading instruction with greater 
confidence and ability. 


Practice IN PrescHoot EDUCATION, 
by Ruth Updegraff and others. 408 pp. 
Cloth. $3.00. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. New York. 

This book discusses the work 
of the Iowa Preschool Laborato- 
ries. The method of presentation 
is a description of cases in a nat- 
ural setting. An attempt is 
made to describe nursery-school 
practice and relate it to a back- 
ground of theory concerning the 
objectives of preschool education. 
Education should foster in the 
child those attitudes, habits, and 
skills which will enable him to 
meet most effectively the varied 
problems of his daily living. 


Stinc Me a Sonc, by Marie Whitbeck 
Clark. 50 pp. Paper. $1.00. Easton 
Associates. Rochester, New York. 

Every child who likes to sing 
will like this book. In compos- 
ing the song-pantomimes which 
accompany most of the songs, the 
author has kept in mind these 
essentials: an attractive melody, 
infectious rhythm, and subjects 
within the child’s interest and ex- 
perience. The appealing lyrics 
lead naturally to gestures. 

The pantomimes will be of 
value to teachers wishing to pro- 
duce entertainments. However, 
the songs will all stand alone; 
gestures are not essential to their 
effectiveness. 

Many of these songs have ap- 
peared in THE INSTRUCTOR. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


GrowtH IN Reapinc, by Robert C. 
Pooley and Fred G. Walcott; William S. 
Gray, Reading Director. 574 pp. Cloth. 
$1.40. Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Chicago. 

The aim of this book is to help 
all seventh-graders to enjoy and 
understand good books, and to 
become good readers. The plan 
for reading instruction is built 
about such units as: “Pastimes,” 
“Nature Adventures,” “Seeing the 
World,” “Modern Wonders,” and 
“Our America.” Study aids have 
been worked out and class projects 
are suggested which will stimulate 
the pupils. There are many ex- 
citing illustrations to arouse the 
children’s interest. 

The authors believe that for 
teaching reading in the seventh 
grade the material must be in 
harmony with the interests and 
the abilities of twelve-year-olds. 
Reading instruction is very neces- 
sary if the children are to show 
any improvement. 


THe Mipprte Acers, by C.°H. McClure, 
Charles C. Scheck, and W. W. Wright. 
406 pp. Cloth. $1.20. Laidlaw Broth- 
ers. Chicago. 

This is the second book of the 
series, “Our Developing Civiliza- 
tion,” designed “to stimulate the 
child’s natural interest in the long 
ago, to develop in him an appre- 
ciation of how the world in 
which he lives has grown out of 
the past, and to aid hirh in adapt- 
ing himself to the complexities 
of modern society.” 

Stress has been given to the 
social, economic, and geographi- 
cal aspects of history. The unit 
plan has been used. The vocab- 
ulary is within the child’s com- 
prehension, and the author writes 
in narrative style. Maps and 
study exercises are included. 

(Continued on page 7) 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING 
UNITS Frcs 


Experiences with 


OUR CHANGING WORLD 
Unit Books 


H ERE is a series of books, prepared par- 
ticularly for use in connection with com- 
monly used Teaching Units, such as Ex- 
ploration and Discovery, The American 
Indian, Colonial Life, Transportation, 
Communication, The Westward Movement, 
Commerce and Industry, and Government, 


Each volume of about 16,000 words con- 
tains in small compass and in vitally inter- 
esting form, a great body of teaching ma- 
terial. Many of them are adapted for use 
in several Teaching Units . . . also as Sup- 
plementary Readers. 


MODERN—They are based upon a modern 
plan for teaching children, which develops 
in the character of the child four funda- 
mental powers: the power to know, to do, 
to think, and to feel. 


EXPERT—The use of this library, planned 
to enrich and stimulate child interest, de- 
velops proper skills, habits and attitudes. 
The books are skillfully built within the 
range of the child’s comprehension and 
vocabulary. While they fit best in the 
middle and lower grades, they make ideal 
Social Studies books for slow groups in the 
upper grades. 
ATTRACTIVE—Each is an _ attractive, 
cloth-bound book of from 68 to 96. pages, 
set in clear, readable type, profusely illus- 
trated, printed on good paper, with fascin- 
ating end sheets. They are sold at a price 
that places the books within the reach of 
every teacher, school, and pupil. 


THE OUR CHANGING WORLD 


x Saree oe Oe ee 
. Bowl 
3. Liners and Freighters 28. The First Virginians 
4. Wires Round the World 29. The Making of the Valley 
5. Paddles to Propellers 30. When Horses Pulled 
6. Across the Isthmus Boats 
7. Down the Ship's Ways 31. Extra! Extra! 
8. Children of the River 32, Merchant Adventurers 
9. The White Man Comes 33. The Wilderness Trail 
10. Down the Hudson 34. Guardians of the Sea 
11. Man Conquers the River 35. Our Greatest Story 
1x Gesoenana Yeoee 20, Premeth be 
aid 
14. Wheels of Empire 37. Santa Fe Caravans 
15. Pictures for the King 38. Flash! Flash! Flash! 
16. Letters for the King 38. Paco of the Peorias 
17. How Men Have Kept 40. How the Government 
18. The Thunder Bird Wings Away 
19. School Boys of Long Ago 42, Up Snip 
—Part 1 43. Airplanes Serve the 
20. Scheol Boys of Long Ago World 
21. The Fut Bey of the 45 Whistling Bat 
22. the yt - 7 
23. The a ll tlers 
24. To Far Cathay 48. Your Cup and Saucer 
25. The Captains of Elizabeth 49. Christopher Columbus 


THE BOOKS CAN BE GROUPED 
INTO THESE TEACHING UNITS: 


Transportation 
1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 14, 30, 38, 
41, 42, 43. 
Communication 
4, 15, 16, 17, 31, 43, 
46. 


Discovery and 
Exploration 
9, 22, 23, 24, 25, 32, 


49. 
The Westward 
Movement 
6, 12, 13, 14, 33, 37, 
45. 
Science, Engineering 
and Invention 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 17, 26, 
35, 41, 42, 44, 48. 
The American Indian 
8, 9, 12, 14, 21, 39. 


Commerce and 
Industry 
5, 7, 11, 26, 27, 30, 31, 
32, 35, 38, 48. 
Colonial Life and 
Customs 
4 14, 19, 20, 28, 36, 


Hudson River Valley 

5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 29. 
Man’s Early 
Achievements 

15, 16, 17, 18. 
Development of 

jucation 
15, 16, 17, 19, 20. 


Government 
34, 38, 40, 46. 


USE COUPON — ORDER BY NUMBER 
In quantities of 1 to 5 copies—52e each 
(Carriage paid) 6 te 10 copies—48e each 
1l or more—45c each 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $._.__. for which please send me 
the Unit Books which I am ordering by number 





as follows: 


Name 





Address 





City. 


State. 
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The Giant Thanksgiving Book 


A book of Recitations, Mono- 
logues, Dramatic Readings, 
Pantomimes, Songs, Novel- 
ties, Plays and Dialogues for 
All Ages, Pageants and Au- 
tumn Festivals, Dances, 
Marches and Drills. The 
largest and best collection of 
Thanksgiving entertainment 
material ever put between 
the covers of one book. 





Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Additional Titles for the Grades 
The Favorite Thanksgiving Collection. 
Choice Thanksgiving Entertainments. 
Thanksgiving in the Primary Grades. 

The Thanksgiving Treasure Book. 
Price, 40 cents each, postpaid. 


Outstanding Christmas Books 
The Giant Christmas Book. 75c, postpaid. 
Choice Christmas Entertainments. 40c, postpaid. 
The Complete Christmas Book. 50c, postpaid. 
The Primary Christmas Book. 40c, postpaid. 
Ask for your copy of Paine’s 144-page 
eachers’ Catalog. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
First at Jefferson St. Dayton, Ohio 



















all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 

T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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SOMETHING NEW 







for your classes! 


SURPRISE HOLIDAY 
CARDS are fun to make 
; when you use the color- 
ful CRAYONEX Crayons 
and EVERYDAY ART 
Papers. An excellent 
seat work project. 

WRITE for new Problem and Idea Sheet, 
“Surprise Holiday Cards.” Suggested designs 
and full instructions............................. 10 Cents 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
742-842 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 





to acquaint you with 
JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES 


The ONLY monthly Teach- 
ers’ magazine containing so 
much creative project ma- 
terial, activities and ideas 

Fits into Social Study 
programs in elementary 
grades 


Send $2.00 for 1 re 


subscription ‘ 
write Dept. A for ae 
sample copy. 
~— ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush Stre Chicago, Ill. 








Primary Teachers! » 


A great big package of Art Work for each day in No- 
vember. Clever dy-made Thanksgiving, Pilgrim, 
Turkey, Indian and many other unusual November 
subjects. Al made of eslesed paper with cardboard 
Patterns attached. Let us solve your Art pr 








THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 6) 


For THE READING TABLE 


THe CHILDREN’s SHAKESPEARE, by E. 
Nesbit. 126 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Kan- 
dom House, Inc. New York. 

This book was written to in- 
troduce Shakespeare to children 
who are too young to understand 
the language of the plays them- 
selves. It is a new edition of an 
old favorite which will be found 
very enjoyable. 

Twelve plays are retold, in- 
cluding “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“As You Like It,” “King Lear,” 
“Hamlet,” “Twelfth Night,” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

There are twelve full-page illus- 
trations by Rolf Klep. 


FRIENDLY Docs, by Louise Schawe. 170 
pp. Cloth. $.88. World Book Com- 
pany. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Here are sixteen true stories in 
which dogs are the principal 
characters. They move against a 
background of everyday life in 
fourteen different countries. 

The stories have a style and a 
spirit which are unusual in books 
of third- and fourth-grade level. 
The reader never loses interest. 

Reading vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure are easy. Words 
that might be unfamiliar to the 
children are explained. 


There are forty-one illustra- 
tions by Mabel Jones Woodbury. 


THe PorproisE oF Pirate Bay, by F. 
Martin Howard. 152 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Random House, Inc. New York. 

This is the story of Plumpy the 
Porpoise. His life was an excit- 
ing one from the time his mother 
taught him to catch mullet for 
food until he became the leader 
of the herd. Ten-year-olds will 
be fascinated by his many adven- 
tures. The story is based for the 
most part on authentic natural 
history, and is told in an amusing 
style. 

The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward. 


Un- 
Friendship Press. 


A Sart For Sita, by Nina Millen. 
paged. Paper. $.25. 
New York, 

This story tells what happened 
to Sita during one day. She is a 
real little girl who lives in north- 
ern India. She is six years old. 

Many facts about Sita’s life are 
given which will be of interest to 
American children. There are 
photographs by Henri Ferger 
which show Sita’s family, her 
school, the cart in which she 
rode, and so on. 





Mumford 


DODSON crea PICTURES 
FOR VISUAL STUDY | 


Industrials - Birds - Animals 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


The finest and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
or lectures may fail to explain 
clearly. Pictures—long an im- 
portant part of modern teaching 
equipment—put rea] interest into 
the classroom. Dodson’s Pictures 
are used in thousands of schools— 
more than 200,000,000 already sold. 








Molding maple sugar 


BIRDS erccee MAIL COUPON — <<—<———— 
| JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 751 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
j + © Send free circular ona rice list on complete collec- 
a — —s — te _ ep ey ee 
i ural colors 0 Enclosed $...............- “Send pictures checked. 
tua P otograp . = nat ! Selection of 83 popular birds, natural colors...... $1.00 
our native songbirds, some now ex- ,0 Cement 20 views—Blasting to Filled Sacks... .50 
P . - = , 0) Coal 12 views—-Mine to Stove........ 26 
tinct. 374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 16 Coffee 15 views—Blossom to C Coffee Pot. - 40 
Yopper viewea—Mine to Uses.................... d 
5 Cotton 16 views—Field to Loom................ .36 
INDUSTRIALS O Flour 16 views—-Wheat to Bread................ .50 
16 | os views— spate te, Rees... meses 4 
e views—— ax INONS............+ . . 
17 leading industries. Each set con- A: iaumber 3 - ae Ey on. woneee weoeene = 
tains progressive views of important 10 Paper 20 views—Hags 4? , Books... rine 80 
° ° u views——iree to uto. ecce-cecccenses o! 
operations from raw to finished 165 Sait 16 views—Mine to Table ‘50 
° ° ° 1 Silk 14 views—Worm to Fabric . 3&8 
product, each view with concise, un- Steel 28 views—Mine io, Product... wenn" 68 
. . . ‘ ws—| n —_— eocee * 
derstandable description. Size 6” x iD Wool 15 views—Sheep to Garments. “40 
8”. Compiled at great expense, but | name cececeeeceeeeeee 
due to heavy demand, offered at low | aqaress................-.. tel i 
prices. SEL. SAR ee 





THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 
For a Vivid, Enjoyable Celebration 


THANKSGIVING IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
A sprightly collection of original Thanksgiving 
entertainments. For all grades. Supplies 
every kind of Thanksgiving entertainment— 
historical, humorous, and dramatic. 40 recita- 


grown-u! jeces quneeraing the real meani 
of Thanksgiving 10 quotations. 10 plays a 

dialogues. 15 drills and marches, tableaux 
acrostics, and motion songs; songs and 
games; and a suggested program. Paper 160 
pages. Price 40 cents. 


THE BEST ORS ig 
companion volume to the popular est 
Sucitmns Book” of which over one handves 
thousand copies have been sold. Includes 
and bright children’s entertainments of every description. 
CONTENTS 
41 Recitations, 1 and r 6 Tableaux. 
9 Quotations. 5 Acrostics and motion songs. 
14 Dialogues, exercises and plays. 15 Songs and games. 
5 Drills and marches. 1 Suggestive program. 


Paper, 128 pages. Price 40 Cents. 


SEND FOR FREE BUYING GUIDE 
CHICAGO 


(ANK SG LV.IN( 
BCGQ)K 





























88 Pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 
items of teaching needs. Write for your copy 
today. No obligation. 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE a 








THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE: For this new by year, each month I will 
interest my pupils in one beautiful picture, using 


‘he Perr Pictures 


for pod purpose. 

ONE C SIZE, 3x 3%, for 60 or more. 

Two CENT SIZE, 5% x 8, for 30 or more, 

TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 6 or more. 

Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of any 
kind, many of them a ponimeotely 344x440 
inches, 400 subjects. ONE Cc ENT and TWO 
CENTS each for 60 cents’ ok or more, As- 
sorted as desired. All postpaid. 


A comple Poesy Sire COLOME. Picture, ands 14 
izes pees —_—* ieture 
these Miniature to t jeachers cues 


Sarangous of The Perry Pictures, 1600 es e mevaeh 
Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, x fs in 
coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 





Pilgrims Going to Church 
Ask about ““Our Own Course in Picture Study,”’ 72 Pictures, 72 in the 


Leaflets describing them. One picture for study each month. 


For November and December: Set of 30 Pictures, 51-2x8, of the 
Pilgrims, old houses, etc , for 60 cents. Send NOW 









- oe 10Kt. * % Rol 
i ion: sudden Gold Filled 


SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF SIX OR MORE. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Serine & 
112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. Filed 


z paved 
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Samples loaned only if request is endorsed by 
Schoo! Principal. Send for FREE 1989 CATALOG. 





All you have to do is teach the lesson. Send $1.00 
bill with your order immediately. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 








Box 162 So. Chicago, Ill. ¥ 








HUMHORNS 


Metal, Anyone Can Play Them. 
4 Samples 3 dimes. Prices, ee, free. =) 
WYANDOT CO.,GALION, OHIO 
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Guaranteed Photo Finishing 


Belt Goveleped 3 yeinte camd Sia. 20 prints from your films 26c. 
service. eo Ml like Y-o> Photo 
Finishi: ee back er Holidays wi P Photo- 
graphic tmas Cards. Send negative Fi 100 f or sample. 
QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N. L, 
Bivd., Chicago, Il 








FOR THE SMALLER 
THAT’S WAITING 


FOR IT 


‘ 
1) 7 








Mimeograph Machine (Miustrated)—new low-priced, full-size Mimeograph 90 
Mimeograph Stencil Sheet which carries your message 


Mimeograph Ink which completes the process 


8 





IMEOGRAPH 


adds a new low-priced 
model to its line.. The 


Smaller School has 
needed it-has wanted it 
Weve built it..Available 
at once!..Phone the 
dealer or write to us 


The clean, simple method of duplication—The 
Mimeograph Process—is now available to addi- 
tional thousands of smaller schools. The new 
low-priced Mimeograph, Model 90, with Mimeo- 
graph Stencil Sheets and Mimeograph easy- 
flowing, permanent ink, makes it easy for any 
school to get out dozens to thousands of lesson 
sheets, outline maps, bulletins, and other mod- 
ern teaching helps and school forms—econom- 
ically, simply . . . Makes possible a school paper 
or Year Book. Also a new low-priced Mimeoscope 
to go with this new machine. 


"MIMEOGRAPH 


it { t \ tate Patent © 
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HE LAW 
OF S ELF RELIANCE 


TAE 
GOOD AMERICAN 
IS SELF-~RECIANT 





SELF-CONCEIT IS SILLY, BUT SELF-RELIANCE 1S 
NECESSARY TO BOYS ANO GIRLS WAO WOULD 
BE STRONG ANO USEFUL 


I will gladly listen to the advice of older 
and wiser people, but | will learn to think 
for myself, choose for myself, act for myself: 


| will not be afraid of being laughed at. 


Il will not be afraid of doing right when 
the crowd does ‘wrong: 


This is the third in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 69. 
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PICTURES that tell us about the everyday 
things of life are genre paintings. The Dutch 
and French were especially gifted in making 
a woman with a bowl of vegetables, someone 
working in a corner of a kitchen, or a woman 
or a man at work have as much interest as a 
portrait. Dutch people dearly loved their 
homes, and their artists specialized in painting 
remarkable pictures of the intimate things of 
life. Of these “Little Masters” Vermeer was 
the greatest, because he knew so well how to 
paint light and texture. 


# A DUTCH cook was busy pour- 
ing milk from a large pitcher in- 
to an earthen baking dish. Then Jan 
Vermeer, the master of the house and 
a great painter of Delft, came in and 
saw her. What a picture to paint! 
Through the window the light shone 
softly upon the woman at work. 
Quickly he got a small canvas and 
his paints and started his picture. He 
saw that the light fell upon part of 
the maid’s face and shoulder and up- 
on the vegetables and the bread. The 
wall behind her was light, and the 
part by the window was dark. 


“The Cook" 


Jan Vermeer 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 


Vermeer had great fun mixing the 
yellow for the bodice so that it blend- 
ed with the green of the cuffs. He 
painted lights and shadows in the blue 
of her jacket which lay on the table 
and in the green cover on the table. 
With great skill he showed the differ- 
ence in the texture of the fabrics. 

“There must be something to bal- 
ance all this,” the artist thought. He 
saw the foot warmer and the tiles. 
That was just what he wanted. Then, 
as if to have something on which to 
hang our thoughts for a minute, he 
painted the nails, and with shadows! 

When the painting was almost 
finished, he examined it carefully to 
see whether all the edges were perfect, 
and whether there was a feeling of 
light everywhere. This carefulness 
made his work very real. For over 
two hundred years, it has been a joy 
to look upon Vermeer’s paintings, and 
it will continue to be as long as we 
have eyes to see beauty. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Why did the artist want to paint a 
picture of a woman pouring out 
milk? Why did he have her standing 
by the window? Why is the wall 
lightest back of the figure and dark- 
est by the window? Did you ever 
notice how light falls when it comes 
through a window? 

Why is the brightest color used at 
the center of interest? 


10 


Find all the places where the color 
goes from light to dark within one 
object. Look for dark and light in 
the colors of objects about you. 

Find what other Dutch artist may 
have known Vermeer, and what art- 
ist Was painting in England at about 
the same time. Explain why the 
English and the Dutch artists painted 
so differently. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


VERSE AND PROSE 


Eckford, Eugenia: Wonder Windows (Dut- 
ton). “Blue Tiles of Delft.” 

Milne, A. A.: When We Were Very Young 
(Dutton). “The King’s Breakfast.” 

In A Treasury of Verse for School and Home, 
by M. G. Edgar and Eric Chilman (Cro- 
well): “Pretty Cow,” by Jane Taylor. 

Watson, Elizabeth: The Story of Milk and 
How It Came About (Harper). 


PICTURES 


“The Cook,” by Chardin [No. 19, Instructor 
Picture Study Series}. 

“La Belle Chocolatiére,” by Liotard. 

“An Old Woman Paring Apples,” by Maes. 

“The Storeroom,” by Pieter de Hooch [No. 
29, Instructor Picture Study Series]. 


Music 


Ellerton-Beethoven: “Hymn of Thanks” 
(Victor 24534). 
In The Golden Book of Favorite Songs (Hall 


& McCreary): “Now Thank We All Our 
God ” 


In Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, The 
New Brown Book (Birchard): “For the 
Beauty of the Earth.” 


The Artist 


M@ IN OCTOBER, 1632, in the city of 

Delft, there was born an artist who was 
destined to be popular during his lifetime, 
then completely forgotten, and after two 
hundred years to be rediscovered and pro- 
claimed as one of the greatest painters. His 
fame is based upon some thirty paintings. 
This artist is Jan, or Johannes, Vermeer (yahn 
fair-mair), the greatest master of light and 
texture. Because he was so completely for- 
gotten after his death, there is only the scanti- 
est record of his life. 

It is believed that he was a pupil of a pupil 
of Rembrandt. He was admitted to the Guild 
of St. Luke at Delft in 1653, and in the same 
year he married Catharina Bolenes. Twice 
he was elected dean of the Guild of St. Luke. 
His large family of eight children kept him 
busy earning enough to pay the grocer and 
the baker, and after his death in 1675, his 
wife had to part with the pictures in her 
possession. He often (Continued on page 79) 
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an Elementary School Library 






























































I. Why teachers should organize librar- 
ies in their schools and classrooms. 
A. The organization of classroom and 
school library collections is growing 
more essential each year with the publi- 
cation of countless delightful and use- 
ful books and periodicals for children. 
Every school can have a simple library 
collection so organized as to develop 
present and life habits of leisure and in- 
formational reading. 
B. In order to carry on an enriched 
curriculum and provide for improve- 
ment of instruction, a definite effort 
should be made to increase library 
facilities each year. A simple organiza- 
tion for the library will help to vitalize 
the curriculum. Some of the services 
that may be expected from such an 
organization are as follows. 

1. Build important steps that lead 

into library habits. 

2. Lead into the use of a standard 

library. 

3. Allow for a more extended use of 

available books. 

4. Provide a means of keeping a 

check of books. 


5. Save the teacher’s time. 





i 4 
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II. Selecting library books. 


A. A well-rounded collection of books 
for the school library should include 
books for pleasure reading, books for 
general information, and books to sup- 
port school activities and to supplement 
every subject that is taught. 

B. In building the school library col- 
lection, it is important to keep in mind 
that every book selected should be of 
actual service to the pupils and teacher 
in inspiration, information, or recrea- 
tion. There are two main sections of a 
school library: the reference section, 
which includes the encyclopedia, dic- 
tionary, World Almanac, and books of 
facts, as well as periodicals and pam- 
phlets that supplement the reference 
books; and the recreational and sup- 
plementary section, which includes 
books, periodicals, clippings, and pic- 
ture collections for leisure-time read- 
ing, and supplementary information. 


III. Range of difficulty. 


A. It is a poor policy to have available 
for pupils only the books that are 























PAULINE G. STAATS 
Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Pittsburg, Kansas 
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especially written for a specific age or 
grade. The majority of the books 
should be of the specific grade level, 
but some should appeal to slower and 
some to more advanced pupils. The 
range in difficulty should be from two 
grades below to two grades above the 
group. 

B. As wide a range of subject matter 
as possible is desirable, to appeal to 
the many interests of pupils. There 
should be some books in each of the clas- 


sifications. 


IV. Securing the books for the school 
library. 


A school interested in increasing its 


library will use many sources for obtain- 
ing books. The following sources are sug- 


gestive. 


A. School budget. 
B. The Parent-Teacher Association’s 
library fund. 
C. A paid entertainment for the pur- 
pose, presented by the pupils of the 
school. 
D. Personal gifts from any interested 
patrons. 
E. Memorial gifts. 
F. Contributions of books from indi- 
vidual pupils. 
G. Community service clubs. 
V. Ordering the books for 
the library. 
A. The necessary items to 
include in a book order are: 
Z author, title, edition, pub- 
lisher, publisher’s address, 
and price. 
B. Sources of information 
about editions, publishers, 
and prices are: 
1. Catalogues. 
2. Local book stores. 
3. American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
Cago. (Continued on page 71) 
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A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN WALTERS 


Teacher, First Grade, The Summit School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


@ THIS unit on the farm was worked 
out by first-grade children in sixteen 
days before Thanksgiving. 
I. How the unit developed. 
A. Planning a trip to a farm. 
[ showed my first grade a letter I 


Toa we Posie 





Fodder is cut fine and stored in a silo where it ferments, making 
winter feed for livestock. 


had received from Mr. Patterson, a 
farmer, asking the children whether 
they would like to show Peter and 
Peggy his farm the next afternoon. 
Peter and Peggy were our two dolls 
around which we had worked a doll- 
house project earlier in the fall. After 
the children had discussed how we 


(1) Use good manners, and (2) Come 
when the whistle blows. 
B. The trip to the farm. 

Needless to say, the trip had been 
planned in advance. Parents had been 
enlisted to furnish transportation, and 
Mr. Patterson had promised to show us 
around his farm. Tuesday afternoon 





would go to the farm, what to look for 
while we were there, and what questions 
to ask the farmer, we decided upon 
two rules. These rules were as follows. 


we went to the farm. On the way, 
Albert said, “Miss Walters, we forgot 
Peter and Peggy!” And we had. After 
much talking about it, Albert said, 


Courtesy, U.S. Department vf Agriculture 
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Cows, pigs, and chick- 
» ens supply many useful 
» products. One of the 
} important buildings on 
, the farm is the dairy 
barn (left) where the 
cattle are cared for. 
Another is the poultry 
house. The one shown 
(lower right) has a sun 
porch. Below at left 
we see pigs feeding. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


“Well, we'll make a farm at school for 
them to visit when we get back.” 

Mr. Patterson showed us everything 
—cows, calves, pigs, sheep, ducks, 
chickens, and little chicks, and the chil- 
dren even had a ride on the pony! He 
took us through the barn and explained 
many interesting things to us. Before 
we went home, Mrs. Patterson invited 
us into the house to get warm, and 
treated us to cocoa, graham-cracker 
sandwiches, and apples. 

C. The day after the trip. 

The next day, after we had talked 
about what we had seen, the children 
decided that they could build a farm in 
the schoolroom, and that Peter and 
Peggy could stay there until a few days 
before Thanksgiving. The following 
things that we wanted to make were 
listed on the blackboard: barn, chickens, 
pigs, cows, horses, sheep, silo, and corn- 
crib. Each child decided what he could 
do to help with the farm. After we 
had written an account of our trip for 
our newspaper, the children began to 
make their buildings and animals. 

D. Peter and Peggy come home from 
the farm. 

Peter and Peggy’s visit to the farm 
ended the day before Thanksgiving. 
The children had (Continued on page 66) 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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Seatwork for a Unit on the Farm 


Helen Walters 
Teacher, First Grade, The Summit School, St. Paul, Minnesota 








Check the things a Answer with Yes or 
farmer raises. No. 

wheat cabbage |. Is corn kept in a 
pies oats corncrib ? 
corn peas 2. Does a silo have 
candy cookies square sides ? 
onions tomatoes 3. Do horses eat hay? 
beans salt 4. Can children ride 
hay sugar on a pony? 

5. Is hay stored in a 

barn ? 

6. Does wheat grow on 

Fill each blank with vines ? 


the rig ht picture. 








1. Hens lay lena ls 
2. A —— gives milk. Put the right word 
3. Wool comes from a under each picture 


4. 














are a fruit. Can) Cog.) (i \ 
5. Apples qrow on a Ca pe 
Cage) 


= | 
og | fe oes 
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B® IT IS very likely that the most satis- 

fying lunches that children carry to 
school today are those prepared by the 
mother who remembers the days when she, 
too, carried a dinner pail. Perhaps she re- 
members best the lunch boxes she carried 
as a teacher—like the one-gallon sirup pail 
with the lid that had to be pried open, and 
the outrushing odors of food, in which 
that of hard-cooked egg predominated! 
These most vivid recollections prompt the 
mother of today to give special attention 
to each factor which contributes to the 
perfect lunch. 

A score card is shown below by which 
one may evaluate the different items 
which make a satisfactory school lunch. 
However, in the light of the newer knowl- 
edge of nutrition, that lunch should be 
considered not by itself alone, but as one 
part of the total meals for the day. In 
this score card, amounts are not consid- 
ered. Whether two or four sandwiches 
are eaten depends upon the age and size of 
the pupil, his activity, and many other 
factors, 

Of course, the first item to consider is 
the lunch box. Preferably it should be 
made of metal; it should provide space for 
a vacuum bottle; and it should contain 
perforations for ventilation. A box con- 
taining a vacuum bottle is more expensive 
than the others, but, oh, the pleasure of 
having a drink of cool milk or chilled fruit 
juice in warm weather, or a bowl of hot 
vegetable soup or cup of chocolate when 
the days are cold! 

When the box is opened, the general ap- 
pearance of the contents will either give 
further zest to the appetite or help destroy 
it. Every day people are becoming more 
aware of the importance of cheerful, 
pleasing surroundings at mealtime and of 
food that is attractive and inviting, but it 
is possible that the importance of this one 
point is still often underestimated. Many 
people say, quite mistakenly, that “hungry 
girls and boys don’t notice those things.” 

Points that contribute to a good general 
appearance are: sandwiches wrapped sep- 
arately, jars that do not leak for liquid or 
semiliquid foods, a napkin for the lap, and 
a separate napkin for the desk. Wrapping 
the sandwiches separately ensures separate 
flavors, and fresh, instead of dried-out, 
bread. A separate napkin for the desk 
helps keep the food clean, and it also leaves 
a desk that is cleaner to work upon. 

The contents of the box are, of course, 
the most important part of it. First of all 
come the sandwiches, the mainstay of any 
lunch. Let there be a variety of breads 
from day to day. Some authorities say 
that we should have at least one serving a 
day of a whole-grain food in the form of 
either breakfast food or a bread; other em- 
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Extension Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


inent nutritionists recommend that half 
the breadstuffs eaten in a day should be 
whole grain. It is evident then that the 
kind of bread which is put in the school 
lunch depends upon the variety in the 
other two meals of the day. 

If we wish to have people enjoy sand- 
wiches, we must butter them properly. 
It is little wonder that children do not care 
for bread crusts if they are never buttered. 
In fact a person could lose all interest in 
sandwiches if he bit into a large, cold lump 
of butter somewhere in the middle of an 
otherwise dry sandwich! Butter should 
be creamed, not melted, until it is soft, and 
then spread evenly over each entire slice 
of bread, which, of course, includes the 
crust. 

If a meat filling is used, the meat should 
be very tender, or else finely chopped. If 
sliced meat is used, it should be cut across 
the grain. Almost every one has experi- 
enced the awkwardness of trying to eat 
a sandwich made of fresh, delicious bread, 
only to find a tough piece of meat in the 





School-Lunch Score Card 


Lunch box (metal, ventilated). 10 


Contents of box 
Hearty sandwich (meat, egg, fish, 
RE ere 15 
Something crisp or succulent 
(sandwich filling, raw vegetable, 








salad) 15 
Milk, milk soup, milk beverage, 

Re ie, 2 
Sweet (sandwich, simple cake, 

SES See 15 
Fruit (raw, cooked, juice) ina BY 


General appearance of lunch 
Each sandwich wrapped separately, 
napkin for lap, napkin for desk_ 10 


Total a 100 


This score card is used through the courtesy 
of the Connecticut State Extension Service. 


















S Raven Avtny 


middle. It is difficult, indeed, to eat such 
a sandwich neatly. 

Besides the hearty sandwiches, a sweet 
one may be included for a change. Fruit 
marmalades, conserves, and butters are 
excellent fillings. For these, both slices 
of bread should be uniformly buttered to 
prevent the bread from becoming sodden 
with the fruit sirup. 

One way to make a lunch more appe- 
tizing and palatable is to include some 
crisp or crunchy food. Often pupils and 
teachers become tired of their lunches be- 
cause there is no variety in the texture. 
Everything is soft, or too much of it is 
cakelike. Celery wrapped in waxed paper 
to preserve crispness, chopped peanuts in 
the sandwich filling, or a crisp salad give 
this variety. 

Special care should be taken to have the 
salad crisp. Greens and other vegetables 
which stand in a salad dressing always be- 
come limp, because of osmosis. In jellied 
vegetable salads, the vegetables seem to re- 
tain their crispness much better than they 
do when they are mixed with the stronger 
solution of the salad dressing. Many 
teachers have enjoyed their lunch-box 
salads when the vegetables were in one 
covered glass, and the dressing in another 
small container, and the two were com- 
bined just before eating, as such a salad 
should be. 

The sweet may appear in the sandwich 
filling, or it may be a little package of 
candy. There are cup cakes and cookies 
in endless variety. 

To many people, the most appealing 
thing in the lunch box is the fresh or 
canned fruit. One schoolteacher I know 
is especially fond of tomato juice and 
sauerkraut juice mixed in equal propor- 
tions. 

In the suggestions for sandwich fillings 
which follow, those containing relishes, 
pickles, and such seasonings are to be used 
with consideration for the age of the pu- 
pil. The first food named should be flaked 
or chopped, and the following ingredients 
added to taste, and to give the filling a de- 
sirable consistency. (Continued on page 75) 
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I. Motivation. 

During Fire Prevention Week the first- 
grade children in our building gave an 
assembly program. After seeing the pro- 
gram, we discussed other problems that 
are given special attention at specific 
times during the year, such as “Safety,” 
“Books,” and soon. As the date for Book 
Week was near, the children became in- 
terested in planning a program for it. 

II. Children’s objective. 

To learn interesting facts about books 
to be presented at an assembly program. 
III. Teacher’s objectives. 

A. To have children see the need of 

books. 

B. To develop an appreciation of, and 

a love for, good reading. 

C. To develop good reading habits. 

D. To acquaint children with good 

books. 

E. To broaden children’s interests and 

choices in reading. 

F. To use the table of contents to find 

pages quickly. 

G. To appreciate the use of books for 

pleasure. 

H. To learn about the physical features 

of a book. 

I. To encourage proper handling of 

books. 

J. To establish right habits of conduct 

in a library. 

K. To build up an appreciation for li- 

braries and their services to a commu- 

nity. 
IV. Procedure. 

A. We gathered all the information 

that we could find concerning the 

history of Book Week. 

B. We talked about the physical fea- 

tures of books. (Book jackets, size of 

books, cover, binding, print, and pa- 
per.) 

C. We also discussed the contents of 

books. (End papers, flyleaf, title page, 

date of publication, publisher, author, 
illustrator, dedication, frontispiece, ta- 
ble of contents, illustrations, etc.) 

V. Activities. 

A. We visited the city library in a 

group. We were introduced to the 

children’s librarian. We looked at 
books in the children’s section. 
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Children’s Book Week is celebrated this 
year November 13-19. Book Week hand- 
work suggestions are on pages 29 and 39. 





B. We set up a library in our school- 
room. 
1. Made the bookcases from orange 
crates. 
2. Made chairs from orange crates. 
3. Repainted old chairs and tables. 
4. Made a large poster: Be Courteous 
in the Library. 
5. Made smaller posters to illustrate 
scenes from favorite books. 
6. Made exhibits of papier-maché 
figures to represent book characters. 
C. We wrote story reviews. We also 
wrote original stories, which in some 
cases were dedicated and illustrated. 
D. We used the library in connection 
with various kinds of work. The chil- 
dren learned that books other than na- 
ture readers had nature stories, 








The children made mit- 
_ ten puppets for their 
puppet stage,, shown 
above, and played sev- 
eral stories for their 
Book Week program. 
They also made chairs 
and bookcases out of 
some orange crates. 


Warner, Frances Lester: 


A Book Week Activity 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELEANOR HAACK 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Adams School, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


E. Bookmarks were made in our hand- 
work periods. Some pretty ones were 
made with embroidery floss and colored 
beads. These were finished in time to 
be used as Christmas gifts. 


VI. Outcomes. 


A. The children began to show a deep- 
er and more desirable feeling for books. 
This led to a discussion of the good 
treatment of books. We composed a 
story about a boy who dreamed that he 
was a mistreated book. This story was 
dramatized. 
B. As the children’s interest in books 
broadened, they became acquainted 
with many characters in books which 
were on their reading level. 
1. Some children made dolls to rep- 
resent these characters. Through 
this there developed an interest in 
mitten puppets. Each child chose a 
book character which he was inter- 
ested in making. 
2. A puppet stage was made for us. 
We had much fun dressing our pup- 
pets and making stage scenery. With 
our puppets we played several stories 
for our Book Week program. A 
_ number of children, otherwise shy 
and conservative, were happy to par- 
ticipate in this part of the program. 
C. We discovered that the day on 
which we planned to give our program 
was Robert Louis Stevenson’s birthday. 
This stimulated a great interest in 
Stevenson’s poems. We dramatized 
“Pirate Story,” and read several other 
poems which we had learned. 
D. We invited the new librarian of 
our public library to see our program. 
We were glad that she could be there. 
At the close of the program she was in- 
troduced by one of the girls. 
E. The day following our presentation 
we were invited to give our program at 
the public library on Saturday during 
the children’s story hour. 
F. The children enjoyed this project, 
and I am sure that an early interest in 
books was created. 
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THE REST OF THE STORY ABOUT 
“THE MAID IN THE GARDEN” 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Elsi Parrish 


The Maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
Along came a Blackbird, 
And snapped off her nose. 


BM “MY NOSE!” cried the Maid, “Black- 
bird, Blackbird, give me back my 


”? 


nose 

“What will you trade for it?” asked the 
Blackbird. 

“I will trade a clothespin,” answered 
the Maid. “So, Blackbird, Blackbird, give 
me back my nose!” 

“A clothespin!” cried the Blackbird. 
“When I wash my feathers, I do not hang 
them on the line to dry. So what, pray, 
should I do with a clothespin? No, no, 
Maid, you will have to do better than 
that. I have your nose—now what will 
you trade for it?” 

“Well then,” answered the Maid, “I 
will trade a penny. The King is in his 
countinghouse. I will go and ask him for 
one. So, Blackbird, Blackbird, give me 
back my nose!” 

“A penny!” cried the Blackbird. “I do 
not pay rent for my nest, and I do not 
buy food from the store, so what, pray, 
should I do with a penny? No, no, Maid, 
you will have to do better than that. I 
have your nose—now what will you trade 
for it?” 

“Well then,” answered the Maid, “I 
will trade some honey. The Queen is in 
the kitchen. I will go and ask her for 
some. So, Blackbird, Blackbird, give me 
back my nose!” 

“Some honey!” cried the Blackbird. 
“But honey is too sticky. Suppose it 
should get into my glossy black feathers. 
No, no, Maid, you will have to do better 
than that. I have your nose—now what 
will you trade for it?” 

“Well then,” answered the Maid, “if 
you will not give me back my nose for a 
clothespin, and if you will not give me 
back my nose for a penny, and if you 
will not give me back my nose for some 
honey, what can I trade?” 

“You can trade a smile,” answered the 
Blackbird. 

“A smile!” cried the Maid, “but what 
would you do, with a smile?” 

“A smile would help me to sing,” said 
the Blackbird. 

“Well then,” answered the Maid, “I 
will trade a smile. So, Blackbird, Black- 


bird, give me back my nose.” 
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“A smile!” cried the Blackbird. “That 


is fine. Here is your nose.” So, when— 


The Maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes, 
Along came the Blackbird, 
And snapped on her nose! 


CHESTNUT STUFFING 
FOR UNCLE BENJY 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Mabel Betsy Hill 


™@ PRUDY was supposed to be asleep. 

She and her tiny brother, Nat, had 
been in their trundle bed for an hour. 
Prudy was excited. The next day was 














Thanksgiving, and her uncle, aunt, and 
cousins were coming for dinner. 

Now that didn’t mean that Uncle 
Benjy, Aunt Ann, and the children would 
get into a big car and come skimming 
over the road in about no time at all. 
Prudy, her parents, and little brother 
lived in a tiny settlement in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony nearly three hundred 
years ago. Uncle Benjy’s family lived in 
another village, six miles away—quite a 
distance when one must walk. 

There were other things to think about, 
too. There were still a few wild animals 
who prowled in the woods, and Indians 
who were unfriendly to the settlers. 

It was several years since that first 
Thanksgiving dinner that the grateful 
Pilgrims had cooked and shared with the 
Indians. The country was beginning to 
look quite settled with cheerful farms 
and villages. Still, a trip of six miles and 
six miles home again, with three small 
children, was not taken very often. 

So, Prudy was awake. From her low 
bed in their one-room log cabin, she was 
watching her parents busily preparing the 
morrow’s dinner. Father was taking pin- 
feathers from a big wild turkey, and 
Mother was making apple pies. 

“Oh, Thomas,” Prudy heard her mother 
say, “I do wish I had some chestnuts to 
make turkey stuffing the way Mother 
used to make it. Benjy would be so 
pleased.” 

“°T will be a busy morning, Phoebe,” 
answered Father. “I doubt if there'll be 
time to get any chestnuts.” 

“Tt would be foolish, no doubt,” agreed 
Mother. She smiled, (Continued on page 79) 
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BOB GETS AN IDEA 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


& “THERE, it’s finished,” sighed Jack, 
holding up the airplane model he had 
been making. “How does it look?” 

“Tt’s a dandy,” said Carl. 

“Mine’ll look good too, when I finish 
it,” boasted Bob. 

“You mean if you finish it,” laughed 
Tony. 

“Go ahead. Make fun of me!” grum- 
bled Bob good-naturedly. He was used 
to the boys teasing him because he was so 
lazy. “Someday Ill surprise you and 
really finish making an airplane.” 

“By that time the rest of us will be 
grown up and flying real planes,” laughed 
Jack. 

“T’m glad I didn’t live a long time ago 
when there weren’t any airplanes,” de- 
cided Tim. “Think how long it took to 
get anywhere. Now you can go to almost 
any part of the world in just a few days.” 

“My dad says that airplanes make the 
world seem smaller than it used to,” said 
Tony. “That’s why it’s so important for 
countries to be good friends.” 

“I guess countries like to quarrel,” de- 
cided Carl. “They don’t want to be 
friends.” 

“Yes, they do,” answered Jack. “Only 
they don’t know one another well enough 
to trust one another.” 

“But that’s foolish,” said Carl. “I 
wouldn’t be afraid to trust anyone just 
because I didn’t know him.” 

“Of course you would,” answered Tim. 
“Remember when John Carlos came to 
our school last year? Just because he 
seemed different from the rest of us, we 
thought he was queer. Nobody wanted 
to be friends with him at first.” 

“You're right, Tim,” agreed Carl. “I'd 
forgotten all about that. Now, everyone 
likes John.” 

“T like those cakes his mother bakes for 
us every time we have parties at school,” 
grinned Bob, rubbing his stomach. 
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How the boys laughed! They knew the 
only time Bob forgot to be lazy was when 
he had something good to eat. 

“I guess people are really all alike after 
all,” decided Jack. “It’s only because they 
dress and talk differently that they seem so 
queer. You have to know them pretty 
well before you find that out. Then it’s 
easy to be friends and trust each other.” 

“You’re right, Jack,” agreed Tim. “It’s 
too bad countries can’t know each other 
well enough to feel that way.” 

“Why don’t they get acquainted then?” 
asked Carl wonderingly. “That wouldn’t 
be hard.” 

“Tt’s harder than you think it is,” an- 
swered Tim. “Sometimes countries are 
afraid of one another. Sometimes the 
people are so different that they can’t un- 
derstand one another. Many of them are 
trying to be friends just the same. In 
some countries boys who live near the bor- 
der of another country go on overnight 
hikes with their neighbors.” 

“That would be fun!” interrupted Carl. 

“T’d like to do that,” added Tony. 

Even Bob, who had been half asleep, 
pricked up his ears when Tim mentioned 
overnight hikes. “I’ve an idea,” he said 
suddenly. 

“Catch me quick, fellows,” laughed 
Carl. “Bob has an idea!” 

“If you laugh, I won’t tell you about 
it,” warned Bob. 

“Oh, go ahead,” coaxed Jack. “We'll be 
good.” 

“Well, I was thinking,” began Bob, 
“that we could help make friends with 
other countries. When we go camping 
in Canada next summer maybe we could 
find some boys there who would like to go 
with us.” 

“That sounds good to me,” agreed 
Tony. “It would be fun to have some 
Canadian boys for our friends. They 


could come to visit us sometimes.” 


“Say, I know something else that would 
be fun,” joined in Carl excitedly. “I’ve 
two cousins in Germany. We could write 
letters to them.” 


“Pooh! That’s nothing,” interrupted 
Tony. “I’ve five cousins in Italy we could 
write to.” 

“And I know a couple of boys in Eng- 
land,” added Jack. 

“But it’s such a lot of work to write 
letters,” grumbled Bob. 

“Don’t worry, Bob,” laughed Jack. 
“Nobody expects you to do any work.” 

“Maybe we can send presents, besides 
writing letters,” suggested Tim. “I read 
somewhere about children sending dolls 
that were dressed like the people in their 
country.” 

How the boys groaned when Tim said 
that! 

“Wouldn’t we look cute dressing the 
dolls!” grinned Tony. 

“Don’t be silly,” answered Tim “I 
don’t mean that we’d send dolls. There 
are lots of other things. I could send this 
boat I’m making.” 

“Why can’t the girls help too?” asked 
Jack. “They could send the dolls.” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed Carl. 

“Say, I think we’re going to have fun 
making friends,” decided Tony happily. 

“Tll say so!” added Tim. “Wouldn’t 
it be grand if all the girls and boys in the 
world tried to make friends the way we 
are doing? Before long all the countries 
would be good friends, too.” 

“It would be wonderful to think we 
helped a little bit,” said Carl. 

“Don’t forget this was all my idea to 
start with!” reminded Bob. 

“Tt certainly was!” agreed Tim laugh- 
ingly. “For once in your life you really 
did something useful.” 

“Now, Tim, stop teasing Bob,” laughed 
Tony. “Here’s the broom. You sweep 
up while we put away the rest of our 
things. We’ve lots to do if we’re going to 
make friends with girls and boys in so 
many different countries.” 

“Yes,” agreed Carl. “It’s going to be 
quite a job, and the sooner we get started 
the better. The best time to begin mak- 


ing friends is right now.” 
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Seatwork for Primary Grades 


Selma —. Herr 
Assistant Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


4u*"’ WY 
Which glass is full? 
Which is empty? 
Does 2 have less in it 
than 3? 
Which glass has the 


most in it? 


BQlOee 


Ils 4 more than |? 

Which two will buy the 
same amount ? 

Which will buy the 
most ? 

How many pennies 
equal number |? 
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The child holds in her 


hand a taq showing the 
price of each balloon. 
Write under the figure 
on each balloon the 
number which must be 


added to it to make 
the sum equal ten. 
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Which bottle holds the 


most ? 








How many cups are 
there in a pint ? 

How many pints are 
there in a quart ? 
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Building International Good Will 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


Head, English Department, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 


BM “WHY,” said a small child when she 
heard the story of Little Pear, “the 
Chinese are just like us, aren’t they?” 

Susan and her brother were talking 
about their own country. They had been 
studying about their country in school. 
Brother was absorbed in wars. Susan, 
some years younger, had been reading 
some stories the purpose of which was to 
give her an understanding of other 
peoples. Brother thought “My country, 
right or wrong” was not quite the right 
attitude, but still one should love his 
country. 

Thus children are being taught today 
in our public schools. When I was in 
school, history dwelt upon war, and its 
counterpart—hatred. My enthusiasms 
were for America right or wrong, and, 
thanks to the very biased history which I 
studied, I grew into manhood seeing only 
one side to the Revolutionary War, and 
only one attitude toward the Civil War. 

I wasn’t taught to think kindly of other 
peoples. My child is. I wasn’t encour- 
aged to think of war as a kind of relent- 
less murder. My own child is. Wops, 
greasers, Chinks, Japs! They were other 
peoples. I was a white child, an Ameri- 
can. I was superior to all girls and boys 
in lands other than my own. 

The younger children, I honestly be- 
lieve, will grow up with finer attitudes, 
more courage of the right kind, and more 
good will toward all people than has the 
generation just preceding them. I sus- 
pect that they will have a more wholesome 
influence upon the shaping of our inter- 
national understanding than their parents 
have had. All this will take place, pro- 
vided their parents sustain them in their 
efforts, and cease making their complex 
existence more confusing. 

How will this happen? Very largely, 
I am firmly convinced, through the liter- 
ature which the children will read, and 
by the much improved manner in which 
they are being taught. 

For instance, war is no longer glorified 
in our great literature. Of the important 
novels which came out of the World War, 
not one of them glorifies war; not one of 
them has as its hero a conquering general. 
All the romance of war has been dissipat- 
ed, and the realities, so gruesome that they 
are sickening, replace it. 
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But even more significant are the ever 
increasing number of children’s stories, 
poems, and books which, like Eleanor 
Lattimore’s Little Pear, show us that 
white or black, yellow or brown, children 
are children the world over. 

To think of other people in terms of 
our own family is more wholesome than 
to think of them as inferior people that 
are not so good as we are. It is not even 
so likely to cause belligerent attitudes as 
to think of them as wops, Chinks, greas- 
ers, and Dagos. Thomas Augustine 
Daly’s many poems help us better to un- 
derstand the immigrant. I have seen 
conglomerate groups breathlessly silent 
after listening to Daly’s “Da Leetla Boy.” 
I have read it to college students—and 
seen tears in their eyes. 

“Upon the teachers of the world rests 
the responsibility of preparing the chil- 
dren and youth of all nations and races 
for lives of mutual goodwill, service and 
happiness.” That was the opinion of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions in 1927, and it still stands. 

Teachers are accepting the challenge. 
They are assuming their responsibility. It 
is unfortunate that not always can they 
turn to the adult world and find there 
living examples of what they would like 
to teach. Church, school, and family 
teach cne thing, but in the world about 
him, the child often finds distressing living 
examples which confuse his thinking and 
his acts. 

What Father and Mother are most in- 
terested in is going to be unconsciously 


absorbed by little Johnny, Mary, and 





into the Lives of Our Children 














Susie. Whenever parents have a flair for 
beauty or for human fellowship, their 
children will naturally express the same 
attitude. Hence adults in the home, in 
the market place, and in the press have it 
in their power to encourage a more whole- 
some attitude in their children. In truth, 
I suspect that it is better to work with 
this more pliable clay than with hardened 
adults. 

If something is presented to us in beau- 
tiful form, even though we may not 
thoroughly understand it, we may come 
to love it intensely. We need not wait 
until children fully understand the laws of 
physics before we teach them to draw a 
drink of water. Nor do we need to wait 
until they can fully comprehend social 
etiquette before we teach them funda- 
mental table manners. Likewise with 
beauty, with art in all its forms, or with 
literature: we teach children to love it 
first, and later to understand it. 

On this same belief, we are giving chil- 
dren a literature of love and fair play. 
They learn firsthand about other little 
children in lands far away. They travel 
to all the lands of the world without ex- 
pense, without much trouble—through 
books. 

There is enough good literature in the 
world for us no longer to be forced to re- 
sort to the bad. There is no necessity of 
resorting to either poetry or fiction that 
glorifies war and teaches hatred of other 
peoples. The great theme of the poets has 
always been Love. 

Knowing that we have so great a possi- 
bility in our reach, (Continued on page 80) 
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Tests for 
November 





Doris BE. Wright 


United States History Facts 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. Fill the blanks with the correct word or 
= 
The author of the Declaration of 
saleeulgn was . 
2. The Erie Canal was s completed in 


"3. The World War president of the 
United States was 

4. discovered the Mississippi 
River. 

§. The first English colony established 
in America was ___. 

6. Columbus was seeking an all-water 
route to 

7. The Battle of - 
ing point of the Civil War. 

8. Citizenship was granted the Negro 
ay the - Amendment. 

was the president of the 

Fr aco 

10. James Monroe’s administration was 
known as the 

11. The first chief j justice of the United 
States was - 

12. Cornwallis " surrendered to Gen- 
eral Washington at 

13. The annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands was a result of the 

14. Exploration of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory was made by ___... and __ 


_was the turn- 


II. Underline the word or group of words 
in parenthesis that makes each sentence 
correct. 

1. One of the early Virginia governors 
was (Lord Delaware, John Marshall, 
Governor Hutchinson). 

2. “Don’t give up the ship” were the 
last words of (John Paul Jones, Admiral 
Dewey, Captain Lawrence). 

3. One of the border states during the 
Civil War was (South Carolina, Georgia, 
Maryland). 
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(The 
Federalist, The Liberator, The Stars and 
Stripes). 

§. The spoils system was introduced 
into politics by (Andrew Jackson, Martin 
Van Buren, Chester A. Arthur). 


4. An abolitionist paper was 


6. The United States entered the 
World War in (1861, 1917, 1918). 

7. (Secession, The annexation of Texas, 
The gold discovery in California) led di- 
rectly to our war with Mexico. 

8. The question of slavery was the basis 
of (the New England Confederation, the 
Boston Massacre, the Dred Scott De- 
cision). 

9. The Spanish-American War presi- 
dent was (Madison, McKinley, Harding). 

10. (Henry Clay, William H. Seward, 
Daniel Webster) was responsible for the 
Compromise of 1850. 


Ill. After the numbers place the letters 
of the correct names. 
1. Presidents. 
a. William Jennings Bryan 
b. Thomas Jefferson 
c. Alexander Hamilton 
d. Ulysses S$. Grant 
2. Inventors. 
a. Robert Fulton 
b. Eli Terry 
c. Robert Morris 
d. Thomas Alva Edison 
3. Explorers. 
a. Aaron Burr 
b. Coronado 
c. Horace Greeley 
d. Ponce de Leon 
4. Union generals. 
a. Ulysses S$. Grant 
b. Robert E. Lee 
c. William T. Sherman 
d. “Stonewall” Jackson 


Since the Thanksgiving 
feast of 1621, turkey 
m has been our favorite 
* Thanksgiving dish. 


IV. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Thomas Jefferson was a Federalist. 

2. Herbert Hoover was food adminis- 
trator during the World War. 

3. The president’s chief power is his 
right to veto bills. 

4. A woman may become a member of 
the president’s cabinet. 

5. Mary Lyon was the founder of the 
American Red Cross Society. 

6. The Panama Canal was built after 
the World War. 

7. Theodore Roosevelt was a general in 
the Civil War. 


V. After each number in the first list 
write the letter of the corresponding de- 
scription in the second list. 


Leif Ericson 
“Santa Maria” 
John Cabot 
John Smith 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Miles Standish 
William Penn 
Rhode Island 
“Monitor” 
Virginia 

. Pennsylvania 

. “Constitution” 
. Benedict Arnold 
. Texas 

. “Half Moon” 


Virginia colonist 

. Pilgrim 

charter colony 
Norseman 
proprietary colony 
royal colony 

. ironclad vessel 

. Columbus’ flagship 
traitor 

Quaker 

Dutch governor 

. Italian explorer 

. “Old Ironsides” 

. Hudson’s boat 

. Lone Star State 
(For key, see page 73) 
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A Literature Test 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 
Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. Underline the word or group of words 
in parenthesis which makes the sentence 
true. 

1. Ariel was (the King of Naples; a 
lively little sprite; the King of the Fairies; 
Prospero’s daughter) . 

2. A lyric is (a musical instrument; a 
poem that may be sung to a musical ac- 
companiment; an untruthful person). 

3. The “Quaker poet” was (Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson; John Keats; Ralph W. 
Emerson; John G. Whittier). 

4. Micawber is a character created by 
(Dickens; Galsworthy; Kipling; Irving). 

5. “John Gilpin’s Ride” is (an essay; 
a novel; a ballad; a play). 

6. “An Adventure in Lilliput” is taken 
from (Tom Brown’s School Days; David 
Copperfield; Gulliver’s Travels; Little 
Men). 

7. The poem “Trees” was written by 
William Cullen Bryant; Bliss Carman; 
Joyce Kilmer; Lew Sarett). 

8. O. Henry was the pen name of 
(Samuel Clemens; Bret Harte; Mary Ann 
Evans; William Sydney Porter). 

9. (James Fenimore Cooper; Goethe; 
Herodotus; Charles Dickens) was an 
English writer. 

10. In Irving’s story, “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” Brom Bones is a (dog; 
horse; schoolmaster; rival suitor). 


II. Match each character in the numbered 
list with a character in the lettered list 
who is in the same book. 


. Evangeline 

. Miles Standish 
. Tom Brown 

. Ernest 

. Ichabod Crane 
. King Arthur 
Portia 
Scrooge 

Ellen 


Katrina Van Tassel 
. George Arthur 
. Guinevere 
Gabriel 
Tiny Tim 
Shylock 
John Alden 
var 
. Mr. Gathergold 


ho OA oP 


Ill. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The scene of many of Irving’s stories 
is in the state of 

2. Cooperstown, New York, is known 
as the birthplace of ____. 
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3. Little Women was written by 


4. wrote The Oregon Trail. 
5. Robert Burns was a poet born in 


¢€ King Arthur’s best-loved knight 


SS. 
7. The United States frigate “Consti- 
tution” was immortalized in a beautiful 


| 


8. “O Captain! My Captain!” was 
written by _____. 
9. Nello and Patrasche are characters 


IV. If the sentence is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 
1. Ernest Thompson Seton has written 
stories of woods, fields, and mountains. 
2. Tales from Shakespeare have been 
told by Charles and Mary Lamb. 
3. Story of a Bad Boy was written by 
Mark Twain. 
4, “Aladdin” 
bios Nights. 
§. Penrod is a character in the stories 
written by Booth Tarkington. 
(For key, see page 80) 


is a tale from The Ara- 


The New England States 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


' Catherine Stiek 
Teacher, White Swan Rural School, Bosworth, Missouri 


I. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. The largest state of the New Eng- 
land States is ; the smallest state is 


3. The New England state having the 
largest population i LL, 

i coceahabia is the highest mountain 
peak of New England. 

5. The longest river of New England 
| eae River. 

6. _........ Island, off the coast of 
Maine, has a National Park. ° 

7. The surface of New England is 





eee es 

8. Most of the soil is __ or , 

9. Three great fishing centers are 
coniaunies «sales satteigeg: WMI ata aaciiclien 

Oe, Pe eciwcscens Mountains are in New 
Hampshire. 


11. Harvard University is in ' 
12. ‘Cranberries are raised on _____ 
and in the adjoining regions. 


Il. Finish each sentence with the correct 
phrase from the list below. 
1. New England needs to buy large 
quantities of raw materials because 
a. it does not produce any raw mate- 
rials of its own. 
b. it sells its own raw materials and 
buys others. 
c. it does not produce enough raw ma- 
terials of its own. 


2. Most of the cotton used in New 


England is raised in the 
a. Western States. 
b. Southern States. 
c. Middle Atlantic States. 


3. New England is a great manufactur- 
ing region because 
a. there is much water power. 
b. it produces plenty of its own raw 
materials. 
c. it has good harbors. 
4. The leading industry of the New 
England States is 
a. farming. 
b. manufacturing. 
c. mining. 
5. New England beive many food sup- 
plies because 
a. its farms do not produce enough to 
supply the demand. 
b. it can afford to buy many of its 
food supplies. 
c. its thin soil prevents it from growing 
sufficient farm crops. 
6. The New England state which pro- 
duces the most marble and slate is 
Maine. 
. New Hampshire. 
Vermont. 
. Large forests are found in the state 


“err 


of 
Connecticut. 
. Maine. 
. New Hampshire. 
. Maple sugar is produced extensively 
in the state of 
a. Massachusetts. 
b. Vermont. 
c. Rhode Island. 
9. Boston has become the largest city 
of New England because 
a. it is the capital of Massachusetts. 
b. it manufactures clothing and shoes. 
c. it has an excellent harbor and is one 
of the most important seaports in the 
United States. 
(For key, see page 80) 
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A Unit on Good Citizenship 


FOR ALL GRADES 
LOUISE GUTCHESS ROWE 
Teacher, Valley View Drive School, Pine City, New York 








Harold M. Lambert 





Motorists slow down 
for schools, but the 
children, too, must 


4. Obeying Mother and Father pleas- 








Ewing Galloway 


@ THIS unit was designed especially for 
work in the social studies in one-room 
rural schools, but it is adaptable to graded 
schools as well. 
I. Special objectives. 
A. To develop an understanding of 
good citizenship by teaching how to live 
better each day. 
B.. To develop good character by work- 
ing together for the common welfare. 
1. At home in daily living. 
2. At school through social studies 
and school activities. 
3. In the community through taking 
part in school, church, and commu- 
nity activities. 
C. To develop patriotism. 
1. By learning that a good citizen is 
one who lives a good life daily. 
4) Proper conduct. 
b) Respect for rights of others. 
c) Obeying laws. 
d) Keeping good health. 
e) Having a good character. 
f) In later life taking part in self- 
government through voting at 
school meetings, town meetings, 
and state and national elections. 
2. By keeping up with the times 
through radio, moving pictures, daily 
newspapers, and magazines. 
3. By knowing one’s own state and 
country first. 
4. By knowing our flag’s history and 
meaning. 
D. To develop a better school spirit. 
. Obeying parents and teachers. 
. Consideration for others. 
. Cleanliness and orderliness. 


4. Good sportsmanship. 


wh 
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be very careful. 


Cheerfully helping with 
housework is one way of 
being a good citizen. 


II. Possible approaches. 

A. Radio lessons. 

B. Moving pictures. 

C. Discussions of national events. 

D. Discussions of pictures. 

E. School display of the flag and con- 

versations on its proper handling and 

use, the teacher guiding conversations 

toward development of what a citizen 

is and how to become good citizens. 
III. Major topics of conversation. 

A. How we can be good citizens at 

home. 

B. How we can be good citizens at 

school. 

C. How we can be good citizens in the 

community. 

1. At the store. 
2. At the church. 
3. At all public places. 

D. How we can be good citizens in 

later life. 

IV. Development of unit. 

A fifteen-minute period was set aside 
for school conversations on the topics. 
Each child was asked to think of some- 
thing he could do to make his mother, fa- 
ther, little brother, or sister happier. Such 
answers as “I can help Mother wash dish- 
es” were jotted down by the teacher on the 
blackboard. Finally an outline was made 
and from it each child made a story. 
When the stories were finished, they were 
read, discussed, corrected, copied, and kept 
by the child in a portfolio. 

A. Good citizenship at home. 

1. Courtesy. 

2. Kindness to other members of 
family. 

3. Working happily together. 


antly without argument or sulking. 
5. Being unselfish and considerate of 
others. 
6. Respecting the rights of others, 
especially in asking the owners’ per- 
mission for use of toys, bicycles, etc. 
7. Preventing quarrels by proper 
conduct and by fair play. 
8. Letting parents settle troubles. 
9. Saving work for Mother. 
a) Removing rubbers before en- 
tering house. 
b) Cleaning shoes before entering 
house. 
c) Taking care of clothing by 
hanging it on hooks or hangers; by 
being careful not to tear it or soil 
it badly. 
d) Caring for younger children. 
(Continued on page 74) 





Each month Mrs. Stevens answers questions on 
teaching the social studies. You may wish to 
refer to her column in “Your Counselor Service” 
in the current issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 








Children are showing a- spirit of co-operation 
when they help the younger pupils. Doris E. Wrigh: 
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A Unit on Internationalism 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ETHEL BURLISON 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Edmeston Central School, Edmeston, New York 


I. How the unit started. 

Because of the centralization of our 
school, pupils of many nationalities were 
brought together in the eighth grade. Not 
much notice was taken of the mixed na- 
tionalities at first. However, in October 
we began the study of immigration. This 
brought out the fact that we had Polish, 
Russians, Irish, English, Czechoslovakians, 
Germans, Swiss, Norwegians, and Welsh 
among us. It was found that many of the 
pupils had actually come from Europe 
themselves and could remember little inci- 
dents about the journey. 

The idea of a unit on internationalism 
came from a chance remark of Leif, the 
Norwegian boy. One day he remarked 
“Wouldn’t it be fun to talk over the cus- 
toms of people of other countries, since we 
have so many nationalities here in class?” 
The class eagerly agreed, and so the idea 
of the unit was born. 

II. How the unit was developed. 

A. Purpose. 

1. To arouse a feeling of good will 
among the pupils and to show what 
part each nationality has had in the 
making of the United States. 

2. To make each child realize that we 
are all Americans, whether native or 
foreign born, and that we should not 
use such nicknames as “Hunky,” 
“Dago,” and so on. 

3. To learn the customs and manners 
of various countries. 

4. To learn something of the immi- 
gration laws and naturalization pro- 
cedure. 

B. Integral parts of the unit. 

1. History and civics. 
a) Graphs were made of the immi- 


gration quotas of each country 
according to the law passed by 
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Congress in 1921. We used only 
countries which were represented 
by members of the class, since 
there was much to do and little 
time in which to do it. 
b) The process of naturalization 
was studied. Some of the pupils’ 
fathers are already naturalized, 
while some have taken out their 
first papers. These real situations 
not only added zest to the class 
period, but made the lesson mean 
more to the pupils than a mere 
history lesson. 
One problem which was dis- 
cussed both at home and at school 
with a great deal of enthusiasm 
was that of the child who -was 
born of an Irish father and an 
English mother on a German ship 
within the three-mile limit of 
France. The father, mother, and 
child were bound for Boston, where 
they intended to make their future 
home. What nationality was the 
child? 
c) We learned in what occupa- 
tions most people of a certain 
nationality engaged after coming 
to the United States. (Each pupil 
tried to find a famous person whose 
nationality was the same as his.) 
(1) Many of the Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Germans settled in 
the Middle West and engaged in 
agriculture. 
(2) The Swiss settled largely 
in the states of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and California, where many of 
them are engaged in watch 


repairing and toymaking. 








(3) The Czechoslovakians us- 
ually settle near the industrial 
centers such as Pittsburgh. 

(4) Many of our policemen are 
of Irish descent. 


2. English. 


a) The‘children enjoyed reading 
letters from the various European 
countries. After each letter was 
read, it was discussed thoroughly. 
Often after reading one of these 
letters a pupil came to school the 
next day with bits of information 
told to him by his parents the night 
before. Numerous souvenirs were 
brought to school. These contri- 
butions, which were used as topics 
for oral English periods, helped 
make the periods enjoyable. 

b) At Christmas time we had a 
short program entitled “Christmas 
Customs in Other Lands.” For 
this each child told about how 
Christmas is celebrated in the 
country from which he or his par- 
ents came. 

An interesting story was told of 
the Polish Christmas. In Poland 
on Christmas Eve no one eats until 
the first star appears. Then the 
father breaks a large flat wafer. 
Everybody is given a piece of it, 
even all the barnyard animals. 
Crumbs of it are mailed to absent 
friends, some of them as far away 
as America. Then there follow a 
feast, a Christmas tree, and gifts. 


. Music. 


a) Songs of other nations were 
found and sung in music class. 

b) At Christmas time the music 
teacher, aided by several German 
pupils, taught the class to sing 
“Silent Night” in German. One of 
the high-school girls sang a song 
in French. 

c) A brief study was made of 
European composers. As a result 
of our study, (Continued om page 76) 
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M@ TO AROUSE a feeling of pleasant 
anticipation for the poem, “America 
the Beautiful,” we can stress several fun- 
damental ideas as a background. 1. The 
vast Middle West as it appeared to the 
early settlers. 2. The idea of America as 
a land of hope, a place of equal opportu- 
nity for all. 3. The wealth of our social 
heritage. 4, Our social heritage asa sacred 
trust, to be carefully conserved and im- 
proved upon. 
We can approach the poem through 
visual education, music, history, or liter- 
ature—as is indicated briefly. 


Visual education— 

Show pictures of prairie expanses, of 
amber waves of grain stretching for miles; 
of huge mountain peaks, the purple 
mountain majesties; of great orchards or 
fruited plains; of vast expanses of ocean, 
and the coast lines of our shining seas. 
Discarded geographies, booklets and fold- 
ers sent out by railroads, and magazines 
will yield good pictures. Cut them out 
and mount them on heavy cardboard, so 
that they can be passed from pupil to pu- 
pil. If you have moving-picture equip- 





America the Beautiful 


KATHARINE LEE BATES 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 


From sea to shining sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 
“America the Beautiful” 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, 
Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


ment in your school, you can find many 
pictures which will help to build up this 
beautiful scenic background. 


Music— 

Give the pupils a chance to express or 
to explain their emotional reactions to 
patriotic songs, or any songs which they 
know that tell of love of country. Per- 
haps they have already sung this poem set 
to music. If so, have them sing it, then 
tell them that you are going to study it 
with them so that they will better under- 
stand what they have been singing. Or, 
if your class does not yet know it, find 
someone who will sing it to them, or have 
them listen to a record. Be sure to em- 
phasize the fact that eventually you are 
going to sing it with real understanding 
and enjoyment. 


Literature— 

Ask the pupils to quote or read any 
bit of poetry or prose which bears on the 
four fundamental ideas. Perhaps they will 
recall “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
“America for Me,” and similar poems. 
You could profitably read to them choice 
bits of literature, such as paragraphs from 
Mary Antin’s The Promised Land, show- 
ing how America appealed to the immi- 
grant as a land of great opportunity. 
Note the joy which foreigners took in the 
very things which the youth of today 
accept so casually—paved, well-lighted 
streets; free education; and public libra- 
ries. Stress that these benefits form a part 
of our social heritage for which we should 
be exceedingly grateful. 


History— 

Comment on our nation’s leaders, in 
both colonial and industrial expansion, 
who made possible present-day America. 
What motivated them? Why did they 
persist until they had conquered the wil- 
derness? Stress their courage, faith, and 
mutual helpfulness. Emphasize the idea 
that we must not fail them—that we owe 
it to those pioneers to forge ahead as well 
as to preserve what they won. 


Presentation of the poem— 
The poem must be where all the pupils 
can see it, in textbooks, on the blackboard, 


or on mimeographed sheets. Have them 
read it silently for a first general impres- 
sion. Then suggest a second reading, to 
notice that in each stanza the first four 
lines describe something beautiful about 
our country, while the other four lines 
express a prayer or a wish of some kind. 
It might be worth while for you to read 
the poem to the pupils, using that group- 
ing—all the first four lines consecutively, 
then the second groups of four lines to- 
gether. Ask them to note, as you read, 
any words or expressions whose meaning 
is not clear. 

Give the pupils an opportunity to ask 
questions about obscure meanings; see that 
they get the richer, hidden significance of 
the words. Why say spacious? amber? 
What color do the mountains appear at a 
distance? What idea is suggested by maj- 
esties? Purple, for royalty, is doubly ef- 
fective here. Fruited plains simply means 
orchards. Thus, stanza one says America 
is beautiful because of its vast extent, 
great grain fields and orchards, and ma- 
jestic mountain ranges. To crown all 
these gifts of nature, man must establish 
a brotherhood of love throughout our 
nation. 

In stanza two, whose were the pilgrim 
feet? Why refer to their westward move- 
ment as stern, impassioned? ‘The thor- 
oughfares were the first trails, wagon 
roads, canals, and later railroads. America 
is beautiful because of the high ideals 
which kept these pioneers moving west- 
ward, opening a way for a new nation. 
What are some of the flaws in our nation, 
not in keeping with our forefathers’ 
high idealism (social injustices, industrial 
strife)? Confirm means to strengthen, 
to make strong or safe. Explain how a 
nation finds its greatest liberty in obeying 
laws, rather than in license (abuse of 
rights). 

Stanza three tells us that America is 
beautiful because of her long record of 
great heroes. The liberating strife refers 
to what wars? It is not gold in the literal 
sense that needs refining, but what kind 
of gold? Has our country ever made any 
gains or progress that were not divine 
(not noble, not in keeping with right and 
justice) ? 

Some of our forefathers had great vi- 
sions of cities in this new land. What 
color would alabaster cities be? This is 
symbolical of what? What are today 
some underlying causes of the fears which 
dim the glory of big cities (poverty, 
crime, ignorance) ? (Continued on page 70) 
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| HANDWORK— 
Sa THINGS TO DRAW, 





will be found in an 


article which begins 
on page 3. See also 
questions on teach- 
ing art in “Your | 


Counselor Service.” 

























Chanksssiving 
Curkey 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


VIOLET HANSEN 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Pierce School, Birmingham, Michigan 


@ TURKEYS which are made 
from brightly colored con- 
struction paper form very inter- 
esting decorations for a poster, 
a notebook cover, or a frieze. 
How the paper is folded to cut 
the spreading tail feathers of the 
turkey is indicated in the sketch. 
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EDUCATION 
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« peat i suggestions for post 


rs which pu pil ca nm ake to call at ten- 
cnt o days and ev ade nny 
mo ath of Nov tt a a Ame n Ed- 
on Week poster it will be in occ 


Posters for November ws 4 design based on yu ye ke 


used to represent peace “a thankfulness, as 


R ALL GRADES . : 
an olive branch and a cornucopia, and then 
RALPH H. AVERY let them think of several different ways to 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York express these ideas in the form of posters. 


Ke 
WHAT ARE YOU 
THANKFUL FOR. 


TODAY 2 
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Art Suggestions for Book Week 


FOR ALL GRADES 
STELLA E. WIDER 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Lynchburg, Virginia 


HM TO HELP celebrate Book Week, art 

classes can make bookmarks of various 
kinds. They may be for their own use or 
for gifts, or to be used as rewards. 

The school monogram in cut paper 
makes a very attractive decoration for a 
bookmark. Monograms are easily made 
if they are first sketched on one-fourth- 
inch graph paper to be used as a pattern. 
Cutting at the same time both the pattern 
and the colored paper to be used for the 
monogram avoids the necessity of tracing 
around the pattern, which often gives a 
clumsy effect. Paste the monogram on a 
narrow strip of paper of contrasting color, 
and press it. (See illustration. ) 

Younger children can make balanced 
designs instead of monograms. (See illus- 
tration beside monogrammed bookmark. ) 
They can fold the paper, and cut it free- 
hand, cutting both pattern and colored 
paper at the same time, as was done with 
the monogrammed bookmarks. 

Other interesting designs are funny 
imaginary animals in silhouette, mounted 
on pieces of bright-colored paper. (See 
illustration in upper right corner.) 


Cutting animals on folded colored 
paper, leaving ears, tail, or backs uncut 
on the fold, makes a marker which can be 
slipped over a leaf of the book in order 
to keep the place. (See illustrations in 
upper left of page.) 

Simple quotations or jingles may ’ be 
written or printed on small cards, either 
single or folded. A definite number of 
cards, say three of the best ones, may be 
given to each teacher in the building, 
with the request that she present them to 
the three pupils in her class judged to be 
the most careful in the use of books. A 
folder card, decorated with a water-color 
design, is shown at the top of this page. 
The jingle, printed on the inside, is: 


You are a friend of books; 
Yours show it by their looks. 


Other classes might like to make post- 
ers. One class placed a large bulletin 
board outside the door. Across the top of 
the board were very large cutout letters 
with this challenge: Ir You Do Tuis 
You ARE aN ENemy oF Books. Under- 
neath the challenge (Continued on page 69) 
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KANDWORK FOR THANKSGIVING 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


M@ THE nut basket is colored bright orange 
with the stems green. Draw lines to show 
the curving sections of the pumpkins. Fold 
the basket on the dotted lines inward, so that 
the design is on the outside. Fold the tabs and 

— oa paste them to the inside of the basket. 
eeceeeeoeece The place cards are decorated as follows: the 
pie a very light brown, and the plate any color 
preferred; the pudding brown, with a blue 
band on the plate; the bananas and pear a very 
light yellow, the apples yellow or light green 
with rosy cheeks, the grapes purple, and the 

orange in its natural bright color. 











A NUT GASKET 
ANO 


THREE PLACE CAROS 























A REPEAT OESIGN OF TURKEW 
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If you will turn to the article 
which begins on page 3, you will 
find suggestions for using cre- 
atively all our handwork pages. 
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The repeat design of turkeys may be left 
black and white, or orange may be added to the 
background, either in irregular lines, or made 
solid with white cloud effects. In a small size, 
this motif would make an interesting border 
for a notebook. 

The doily of cut paper showing a Pilgrim 
father and daughter is made from rather thin 
paper 8%” square. Fold it diagonally three 
times. Be very careful to fold it evenly, for 
otherwise the figures will not be satisfactory. 
Draw the figures as shown in the diagram. Cut 
with sharp scissors. The dotted lines show the 
parts on the folds to be cut out. 

A doily showing a mother and little son may 
be made by dressing the woman as the little girl 
is dressed and the boy like the man. 

A table set with these cutout doilies would 
be attractive. A single one could be used on a 
bread or a fruit plate. 

The Pilgrim girl and boy on the place cards 
have their clothes painted rather dark colors. 
Leave the girl’s cap, collar, cuffs, and apron 
white. Also leave the boy’s collar and cuffs 
white. Stockings are gray, and shoe buckles are 
orange. Faces and hands are flesh color, with 
rosy cheeks. Color the turkey light brown, and 
the pudding dark brown. Cut the figures down 
the sides of the girl’s skirt and the boy’s legs as 
far as the dotted lines. Fold the stands back 
on the dotted lines to make the figures stand 
up. The space between the boy’s legs may be 
cut out if desired. 


A CUT-PAPER OOILY 
ANO TWO PLACE CAROS 
FOR TAANKSGIVING 
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Opening Doors for Peace 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


OLIVE JOBES 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Prescott, Arizona 
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M IN THE fifth grade of Washington School, 

Prescott, Arizona, taught by Miss Margaret 
Nelson, peace was an important part of the dis- 
cussion in various classes. So many questions 
were aroused in the pupils’ minds that they set 
out to find the answers. 

They visited many countries in their social 
science and current events classes, to find the 
secrets of peaceful development for each nation. 
They learned much about each country’s ideals, 
and studied the flags as symbols of the nations. 

This led to the idea of opening the doors of 
each nation for peace. The class had been plan- 
ning to make a frieze for a long wall space in 
their room, and they decided that they would 
build “The Frieze of the Open Door,” to show 
their ideas on keynotes of peace for each nation 
that they studied. 

The frieze was made ona long sheet of wrap- 
ping paper to fit the wall space. It was divided 
into panels, one panel for (Continued on page 67) 
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November Art Activities 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 5, East Chatham, New York 


@ THANKSGIVING was the holiday 

in November around which most of 
the decorations for our room last year 
were centered. While studying colonial 
history, we had carried on discussions 
about the customs and costumes of the 
Indians and of the early settlers, so we 
had an excellent background for our 
work in art. 

Our blackboard picture represented a 
scene in an early Pilgrim settlement. It 
showed a little church made of logs, and 
men and women in Pilgrim clothes walk- 
ing up the path. The church was sur- 
rounded by trees, and in the background 
the stockade could be seen. 

Brown-paper silhouettes of a Pilgrim 
girl and boy were pasted on the windows. 
The curtains were fastened with attrac- 
tive bands of yellow and brown paper. 
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Rows of turkeys were used for black- 
board borders. Holes were pricked with 
a pin around the outline of a picture of 
a turkey. ‘Then the picture was held 
firmly against the blackboard and patted 
with an eraser covered with chalk dust. 
When the paper was removed, there was 
an outline on the blackboard for the pu- 
pils to use in drawing the turkeys. 

On the sand table was built a New 
England Indian scene. Most of the land 
was covered with forest, but a little In- 
dian village was located near the bank of 
a river. Tepees and canoes were made of 
birch bark. Deer, turkeys, and other 
animals were abundant in the forest, and 
maize was growing near the village. 

Peace posters, published in various 
popular magazines by World Peaceways, 
were collected and mounted. After a dis- 


cussion of these, original peace posters 
were designed for Armistice Day. Some 
Thanksgiving cards, which could be 


mailed to friends, were also made. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Invite parents to see exhibits of the 
work for American Education Week. 

2. Hold a model election. 

3. Add “America the Beautiful,” by 
Katharine Lee Bates; “November,” by 
Thomas Hood; and “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood,” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
to poetry book. 

4. Study the picture, “Pilgrims Going 
to Church,” by Boughton. 

5. Visit a museum to see Indian and 
Pilgrim relics. 

6. Give a short peace program which 
parents and friends are invited to attend. 
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Art in a Thanksgiving Program 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION KASSING 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 








H SOMETHING different in the way 

of a Thanksgiving exercise was done 
by one of our second-grade teachers. Her 
class had to help with part of the school 
program for that holiday, and she pre- 
ferred to have the children arrange their 
own number. She talked over the mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving Day with the class 
and asked them whether they would like 
to make their own play. 

In the language period, they dictated 
an introduction, and then composed sen- 
tences telling what they were thankful 
for. These were written on the black- 
board, and the best were chosen. 

During the drawing period, the sen- 
tences were illustrated (Continued on page 73) 
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See “How to Use the Handwork in This 
Issue,” on page 3, for additional ideas. 
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A THREE-DIMENJSION PICTURE OF 












ISAACK ALLERTON 








Creative suggestions for 
using our handwork appear 
in an article which begins 
on page 3. See also Jessie 
Todd’s column in “Your 
Counselor Service.” 

















lsAACK ALLERTON AND His 
FAMILY 


BARTHOLMEW ALLERTON 











@ IN THE September issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, on page 36, de- 
tailed directions for making a frame for a three-dimension pic- 
ture were given. A box of the same size may be used for this picture. 
Select a piece of lightweight cardboard on which to paint the 
background for this scene. Color the wall light tan, making the 
lower part a little darker than the upper part. Leave a circle of 
white behind the flames of the candles. The window frames, the 
mantel, and the wood in the fireplace should be a medium brown. 
The smoke in the fireplace should be a very pale gray. The hearth 
should have splashes of orange and brown to resemble fire and ashes. 
The musket is a dark brown. Make the candlesticks and the plates a 
light gray to represent pewter. If possible, show high lights on 
the pewter plates. The flames of the candles and those in the fire 
are orange. Place the background in the box. 

Color all stools, and the tray by the spinning wheel, a dark brown. 
Make the spinning wheel a lighter brown to show the firelight shin- 
ing on it. Older pupils can cut out the spaces between the spokes 
of the wheel. Color the bowl beside Isaack yellow. 

Color all flesh, flesh color, with a little brighter color on the 
cheeks. Make all stockings a light gray. Leave all caps, collars, 
cuffs, John Hooke’s shirt sleeves, and the wool in the tray white. 

Color Bartholmew’s suit dark green, and the wood he is carry- 
ing and that at his feet dark gray-brown. 

Color Remember’s dress rather a dark blue, her hair brown, and 
her knitting and the ball of wool on the floor gray. 

Color Mary’s dress a deep, dull purple, her hair a lighter brown 
than her sister’s, and her hornbook brown. (Continued on page 73) 
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HOME LIFE 


MABEL BETSY HILL 








(N PLYMOUTH, 1624 




































































REMEMBER AND MARY ALLERTON 























MRS. ALLERTON 
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Drawing Pictures of Log Cabins 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HM THE log cabin shown here can be 

used in drawing pictures about the 
Pilgrims, in illustrating stories of the old 
settlers, and in pictures of summer camps. 


Drawing the cabin— 

Draw a long horizontal line. Draw two 
short vertical lines upward, one from the 
left end of this line, and one from a point 
a little less than half the length of the 
line, measuring from the left. 

From a point some distance above, and 
halfway between, the vertical lines, draw 
slanting lines to meet the vertical lines. 
Extend the slanting line on the left a 
trifle beyond the top of the vertical line, 
and connect the one on the right with the 


vertical line by means of a very short hor- 
izontal line. Draw a third vertical line at 
the right end of the first line you drew. 

Above this vertical line draw a line 
which slants just like the slanting line 
above the middle vertical line. Join the 
lower ends of these slanting lines with a 
horizontal line. 

Join the upper ends of the slanting 
lines in the same way. This makes the 
roof. Add a chimney at end of cabin. 

Make four circles along each vertical 
line to represent the ends of logs. Erase 
the vertical lines. 

Draw lines to show logs. Indicate the 
door and the window. Make very irreg- 
ular stones in the chimney. 


Drawing the pictures— 

Sometimes you can draw evergreens in 
the pictures. Sometimes you can draw 
trunks of trees like the ones shown here. 
You may want to draw both evergreens 
and bare trees in the same winter scene. 

When you draw the evergreens, try to 
make them pointed at the top and much 
larger at the base. 

Notice in the left-hand picture that 
three trees look as if they were behind the 
house and two look as if they were in 
front of the house. When you draw the 
trees behind the house, begin at the top of 
the house and go up to the top of the pa- 
per. When you draw those in front of 
the house, start at the top of the paper 
and go down. Notice that the lines are 
curved out a little near where the trees 
touch the ground. They look more as if 
they were growing when you don’t make 
the lines too straight. 

If you draw the cabin brown with black 
lines in it and leave (Continued om page 70 
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mn SAIL AWAY WITH BOOKS 





M ‘THERE are many picturesque phrases that are well 
suited to use in illustrating posters for Children’s 
A Bo ok Week Poster Book Week. The one on this page is merely suggestive. 
Various imaginative scenes can be substituted for the 
FOR ALL GRADES background of this poster, thus making an interesting 
series of a fantastic or historical nature. Black-and- 
RALPH H. AVERY 


white silhouettes, crayon drawings, or transparencies 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York would make effective posters. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 





Crivmphane (Peace 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
With spirit 
- =~ > 


When peace shall reign o-ver the land, o-ver the sea, When strife shall end, and ev-’ry race be free, 


What a hap-py place this old world will be; What a won -der - ful, joy-ous life for you and me. When 





Hum-m Hum-n Hum-m Hum-m Hum-m —— Allargando 
9 


right has con - quered wrong, we'll raise a joy - ful song, Then alll the world will join in har - mo - ny. When the 


b 





cont F fr pr 
_ ‘e," “~ 





chimes of peace their mes - sage bring, Ev-’ry heart will thrill with hap-pi-ness— Sing, ye peo- ple, sing! 


; 
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Charksaivin ) 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL S. HARMER 








CHARACTERS 


BOBBY PARKER 
MRS. PARKER 


MRS. SPRAT 
SIMPLE SIMON 
MOTHER GOOSE OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
A PAGE LITTLE JACK HORNER 
OLD WOMAN WHO PETER, PETER, 

LIVES IN A SHOE PUMPKIN EATER 
HER CHILDREN QUEEN OF HEARTS 
LITTLE MISS MUFFET OLD KING COLE 
JACK SPRAT 


SETTING 


The living room of the Parker home. 




















ScENE I 


(Bobby is sitting in a chair reading a 
Mother Goose book.) 

BOBBY (reads aloud )— 

Simple Simon met a pieman 

Going to the fair: 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 

“Let me taste your ware.” 

MRS. PARKER (enfers)—Well, Bobby, 
are you working up an appetite for 
Thanksgiving dinner by reading about 
the pieman? 

BOBBY—I already have one. Anyway, 
I don’t believe that I would want his pies. 
They cost only a penny. I wouldn’t get 
much pumpkin pie for a penny. 

MRS. PARKER—What makes you think 
they were pumpkin pies? 

BOBBY—Because this is Thanksgiving 
Day, I guess. Everyone has pumpkin 
pie on Thanksgiving. 

MRS, PARKER—Indeed everyone does 
not. As a matter of fact, we aren’t hav- 
ing any today, ourselves. 

BOBBY—No pumpkin pie! Why not? 





QUEEN OF HEARTS KING COLE 


MRS. PARKER—We didn’t have any 
pumpkins and we did have some nice 
apples, so we are having apple pie today. 

BOBBY (grumbling )—Oh, but we have 
apple pie all the time! We can have it 
almost any day of the year. I don’t 
think I'll eat any. 

MRS. PARKER (cheerfully)—Very well. 
Just suit yourself. 

BOBBY—Maybe I won’t even want 
dessert. Maybe I'll be so full of turkey 
that I won’t have room for any of the ap- 
ple pie. 

MRS. PARKER—I’m afraid it won’t be 
turkey that you'll be full of, because we 
aren’t having any turkey either. We 
didn’t have much money to spend on our 
Thanksgiving dinner, so I bought two 
nice chickens. 

BOBBY—No turkey either? That’s ter- 
rible. We might just as well not have a 
Thanksgiving dinner at all, at least so 
far as I am concerned. 

MRS. PARKER—You needn’t talk that 
way about it, Bobby. We are going to 
have a very good dinner and plenty of it. 
I dare say there are many people who 
would be very happy if they could say 
the same today. Id better go out and 
look at that cranberry sauce. (Exits.) 

BOBBY—No pumpkin pie and no tur- 
key! Who ever heard of such a thing? 
I’m not going to eat one mouthful of din- 
ner. Chickens and apple pie! Who 
wants food like that on Thanksgiving 
Day? (Reads on.) 

Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean; 

And so between them both, you see, 

They licked the platter clean. 

(He mumbles on and drops to sleep.) 





ScENE II 


(Mother Goose is sitting in Bobby’s 
chair. A Page stands near the door. A 
knock is heard, and the Page opens the 


door.) 
PAGE—The Old Woman Who Lives in 
a Shoe, and her children. 


MOTHER GOOSE—Welcome, my dears. 
I am so glad you could get here. When 
I learned that Bobby Parker didn’t want 
his Thanksgiving dinner, I said at once, 
“Tl ask the Old Woman Who Lives in a 
Shoe because I know that her children 
will be ever so happy to get a good, square 
meal.” 

OLD WOMAN—And right you were. 
The poor dears. All I had for them last 
night was a bit of broth and it isn’t very 
filling when there is no bread to go with 
it. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Indeed it isn’t. Alli 
growing children need bread. We'll see 
to it that they get plenty with their din- 
ner today. 

OLD WOMAN—Thank you so much, 
dear Mother Goose. This is going to be 
a day that we'll remember as long as we 
live. Come, children, stand quietly and 
mind your manners. I shouldn’t like to 
have to give you a spanking when we are 
out to dinner. 

PaGE—Little Miss Muffet. 

MOTHER GOOSE—How do you do, Little 
Miss Muffet? I trust you are well this 
fine Thanksgiving Day? 

MISS MUFFET (with a curtsy)—How 
do you do, Mother Goose? I am very 
well, thank you. I was afraid that I 
would have to stay at home and eat curds 
and whey today. Curds and whey are all 
very well, of course, but after all, one does 
— weary of eating them day after 

ay. 

MOTHER GOOSE—To be sure, to be sure. 
I have a splendid surprise for you. 

MISS MUFFET—Oh, do tell me! 

MOTHER GOOSE—We are to have apple 
pie today! 

MISS MUFFET—How wonderful! 
apple pie? 

MOTHER GOOSE (odding)—Real ap- 
ple pie. (Continued on page 76) 


Real 
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THANKFUL 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


Thankful for the sunshine, 
Thankful for the rain, 
Thankful for the harvest 
Of ripened fruit and grain. 


Thankful for the kindness, 
Thankful for the cheer, 
Thankful for the friendship 
We have had this year. 


Thankful for the summer, 
Winter, spring, and fall. 
Thankful for the blessings 
God has given all. 


PILGRIM CHILDREN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The little Pilgrims of long ago 
Never heard of a radio, 


Or had a ride on a streamlined train, 
Or a thrilling trip in an aeroplane. 


The little Pilgrims of long ago 
Never went to a movie show, 


But I am sure that when work was through 
They romped and played as we children 
do. 


The little Pilgrims in sober gray 
Celebrated Thanksgiving Day. 


They all were as thankful as could be, 
And set an example for you and me. 


NOVEMBER 


CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY 


is exercise for eight children. Each 
child carries a letter.) 


N ovember! Month of gloomy days! 

O f bare brown fields and sullen haze! 

V alley and hill seem bleak and cold! 

E ven the sheep in sheltered fold 

M ourn summer’s passing; while the 
crow 

B links sadly! 
blow, 

E ach passing hour speeds the gay 

R eturn of glad Thanksgiving Day! 


Yet, though rude winds 
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BOOKS 


ALICE CROWFLL HOFFMAN 


Books are doors that open out, 
Let us travel round about 
Countries that are far away, 
While at home we still can stay. 


Books are windows through which we 
Other times and people see; 

Books are friends that cheer us, too— 
Without books, what would we do? 


A CHILD WONDERS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


There’s a little boy from Italy, another 
one from Spain, 

And a girl from China far across the sea; 
Another girl from Russia, and a boy from 
Africa, 

All living in this same small town with 

me. 


And every day I meet them and we walk 
along to school— 

We never stop to quarrel or to fight; 

I try to be a friend to them and they are 
friends to me— 

Our teacher says that this is only right. 


And I wonder if the grown-up folk who 
talk so much of war, 

And those who over all the countries 
rule, 

Wouldn’t find it nicer living in a world 
where all are friends 

And work together as we do at school! 


GIVE THANKS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Give thanks, good people of the land, 

For life and all we hold so dear: 

For health and strength, for shelter, food, 
And peace and hope and cheer. 

And as you offer thanks, then pray 

For eyes to see the pure and good, 

Hearts to love and strength to serve— 
The spirit of true gratitude. 


Hearts that love the pure and noble 
Show their “Thank you’s” every day; 
Lips that speak the truth in kindness 
Gratitude in all things say; 

Hands that seek to help another 
Prove their thanks in daily living; 
Lives that lift and cheer and comfort 
Are the only true thanksgiving. 





AN AUTUMN LYRIC 


ANNA E. OVERTON 


(Tune: “Old Hundredth’) 


The harvest month, November’s here, 

With fruits from orchard, field, and 
wood; 

We thank Thee, Heav’nly Father dear, 

Who crown’st the year with all things 
good, 


ARMISTICE DAY VISION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I saw a cross upon a hill— 
A cross like some weird lily; 

It marked the place a soldier lay— 
It made me creepy, chilly. 


I saw a time beyond the cross 
When men no longer would 
Wage war on one another— 


A time of brotherhood. 


IF YOU LIVED IN A BOOK 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


What do your book friends think of you? 

Do they find you thoughtful in all you 
do? 

Do you help them keep their houses clean, 

And all the rooms that are in between 


Those bright new walls? Do you take 
care 

That you leave behind you no spot or 
tear? 

If you had to live all the time in a 
book, 

You would want to be careful of how it 
would look! 


BE THOUGHTFUL 


ESTHER LEE CARTER 


If you want to be happy 
You really should try 
To be thoughtful of others, 


Forget the word “I.” 


It is very worth while, 

For you'll find, if you do, 
That others will then 

Be more thoughtful of you. 
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THE WORLD 15 FULL OF FRIENDLY FOLKS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A good-will exercise. The four speakers recite first and last stanzas in unison.) 


The world is full of friendly folks— 
They’re all round me and you; 


We cannot hope to name them all, 
We'll speak but of a few. 


FIRST CHILD-— 

The farmer is so kindly, 
He is our friend indeed; 

He raises on his acres 


The kind of food we need. 


He sows his fields quite gladly 
With golden grains of wheat, 

So that grown-ups and children 
May have good bread to eat. 


His orchard gives us apples, 
His garden gives us peas; 

His cows out in the stable 
Provide our milk and cheese. 


His hens are always willing 
Another egg to lay— 

Three cheers for Mr. Farmer, 
Hip, hip, hip, hip, hurray! 


SECOND CHILD— 

The friend of whom I’m thinking 
Is one who brings each day 

Our letters, cards, and papers 
That come from far away. 


He doesn’t mind the weather, 
But comes on willing feet 

Through summer’s scorching sunshine, 
Through winter’s snow and sleet. 


If he would not keep coming 
What would we ever do 
To get some word from Grandma, 


Or Uncle Bill, or Sue? 


Of one thing I am certain, 
There isn’t any doubt 

The service of the mailman 
We could not do without. 


THIRD CHILD— 

I like our nice policeman, 
I like his star so bright, 

I think I’m going to tell him 
When he comes round tonight. 


When he stops heavy traffic 
By raising up his hand 

So we can cross in safety, 
Oh, doesn’t he look grand! 


Once when my little brother 
Was lost—what do you think? 

A kind policeman found him 
As quickly as a wink. 


Oh, who could be more friendly 
To children near and far, 

More helpful and more kindly, 
Than our policemen are? 
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FOURTH CHILD— 
The sailors on the oceans 

Are friends of children, too; 
They bring us from far countries 


Good food and clothing new. 


They care not for the dangers 
That lurk upon the seas; 

They care not for life’s comforts, 
Nor for their own sweet ease. 


In great big ships they travel 
As far as e’er they can 

To bring us things from China, 
From Siam and Japan. 


If they should cease their sailing, 
How would we get our rice? 

If they should cease their sailing, 
What would we do for spice? 


ALL— 

We’re thankful for all friendly folks, 
Whate’er their name or race, 

Who help to make our lives so rich, 
And earth a pleasant place. 


THANKSGIVING 


MABEL L. SEAVEY 


(A recitation for a little girl.) 
I like Thanksgiving; I think it is fun! 


We always have guests, and there’s much 
to be done. 

I help Mother take out. the best china 
plates 

And fill the blue bowl up with walnuts 
and dates. 


When Grandpa arrives he sniffs, and says, 
“Well, 

I think that Ill stay, if that’s turkey I 
smell!” 

And Mother, undoing a parcel, says, “My! 

Grandmother’s brought us a pumpkin 
pie!” 

When dinner is ready and we all sit down 

The turkey is brought in, all steaming 
and brown. 

And then Daddy carves, asking “Dark 
meat or white?” 

And, smiling at me, says “How’s your 
appetite?” 

And then comes plum pudding; I don’t 
‘say “No,” 

But later I wish that I had. So although 

I always am glad Thanksgiving is here, 

I’m glad, too, it’s only once in a year. 


STORYBOOK LAND 


ETHEL CHASE ROBINSON 


(Tune: “The Old Oaken Bucket’) 


How dear to my heart are the people of 
Bookland, 
When fond recollection presents them 
to view; 
The fairies, the giants, the Indians and 
cowboys, 
And ev’ry loved friend which books 
help us to know. 
Oh, Bookland, dear Bookland, the fair 
land of magic, 
For trouble and care seem to fall from 
us here; 
The land of good stories, the fair land of 
magic— 
Oh, how I love Bookland, our storyland 
dear! 


MY BOOK FRIENDS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 





Books are the fin - est friends I know; They take me with them when they 





go To fair-y-land or lands a - far. Some -times they let me ride a star 





Up to the moon and peek in - side, Or show me where the fair -ies hide Or 





where the beau - ti- ful rain - bow ends— Books are the ver-y fin - est friends. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


FOR ALL GRADES 
RUTH MacCOLLISTER 


Teacher of History and Civics, 
Junior High School, Medford, Oregon 


M THIS pageant can be simplified by us- 
ing fewer characters, or it may be 
made more dramatic and elaborate by the 
use of an orchestra and lighting effects. 
It can be produced successfully by a small 
school, since the costumes needed are not 
difficult to assemble. Girls representing 
countries may wear bright-colored peasant 
costumes, or dress in white and carry the 
flag of the country which they represent. 

In a small school each pupil may take 
more than one part. In a large school 
many pupils can appear. 

The Announcer stands at right or left 
of stage. The Buglers enter from right 
and left to center stage. They play “To 
Arms!” “To the Colors,” or any other 
appropriate service call to bring the audi- 
ence to attention in readiness for the en- 
trance of the flag. 

The flag is carried in by a Boy Scout in 
uniform and is escorted by a drum corps 
or other guard of honor. 

The audience stands while the flag is 
brought in, and remains standing until 
after the singing of “America.” 

ANNOUNCER (when the flag reaches 
center stage) —The flag salute will be led 
by ———-. 

AUDIENCE (repeating flag salute)—I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic 
for which it stands, one nation, indivisi- 
ble, with liberty and justice for all. 

(The flag is placed at the left front of 
the stage.) 

ANNOUNCER—You will remain stand- 
ing and sing one stanza of “America.” 

AUDIENCE (sings)— 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 

Land where my fathers died! 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride! 
From ev’ry mountain side, 

Let freedom ring! 

ANNOUNCER— Lhe time is July, 1914. 

NEwsBoys (enter from left and right 
carrying papers, and run across stage, call- 
ing as if selling papers) —Extra! Extra! 
War is declared! Extra! Austria de- 
clares war on Serbia! All Europe is at 
war! England enters war! (They exit.) 

ANNOUNCER—Representatives of the 
World War countries appear. 
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The Central Powers. (Girls represent- 
ing Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
hey enter left, cross, and stand at right.) 

Some of the Allies. (Girls represent- 
ing England, France, Belgium, Japan, 
Italy, or any other of the Allies enter 
right, cross, and stand at left.) 

The neutral countries did not take an 
active part in the war, but they suffered 
none the less through trade restrictions, 
epidemics, and other disasters. Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain, Norway, and 
Sweden. (Representatives enter center 
back, taking places between Allies and 
Central Powers.) 

The United States was one of the last 
nations to enter the war. Miss Columbia. 
(Miss Columbia enters at right, moves to 
left front, and salutes flag. Drums beat 
off stage. All representatives of warring 
countries march briskly off the stage.) 

ANNOUNCER—April the second, 1917. 
President Wilson delivers his war message. 

PRESIDENT WILSON (enters and 
speaks as if to Congress) —The pres- 
ent German warfare against com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. 

; With a profound sense of 
the solemn and even tragical charac- 
ter of the step Iam taking, . . . 

I advise that the Congress declare 
the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact 
nothing less than war against the 
Government and people of the 
United States. (Exit.) 

ANNOUNCER—Ame rica responds. 
Thousands of the finest young men 
of our nation were selected tobecome ° 
soldiers. Nearly every home gave 
one or more of its sons. (Boy in uni- 
form, carrying. gun, gas mask, etc., 
enters eagerly at right, pauses in cen- 


at attention beside it.) 


ter to salute flag, crosses, and stands ‘ 


RALER AVERY 





Without the help of the American sail- 
or, neither the soldiers nor the thousands 
of tons of war materials and food from 
the United States could have been trans- 
ported to the battlefields of Europe. 
(American Sailor enters at right, pauses in 
center to salute the flag, crosses, and stands 
beside Soldier.) 

Ships were one of the greatest needs. 
Many Americans, too old to fight, with 
dependents to take care of at home, or 
with disabilities which made war service 
impossible for them, worked day after day 
in the shipyards. The American ship- 
builder. (Boy in overalls, carrying saw, 
hammer, and square, enters, and crosses 
stage to stand beside Sailor.) 

As in earlier wars, the Red Cross nurse 
proved herself “The Angel of the Battle- 
field” and brought comfort and healing 
to many hundreds of soldiers. (Red 
Cross Nurse enters to stand beside Ship- 
builder.) 

No one was more welcome to the sol- 
diers than the Salvation Army lassie. She 
often found her way through danger to 
the front-line trenches with doughnuts 
and hot coffee for the tired and hungry 
men. Her kindly service will never be 
forgotten. _—— Army Lassie en- 
ters and stands beside Nurse.) 

Not many women could go to the bat- 
tlefields. Many remained at home, carry- 
ing on bravely. They saved meat, wheat, 

and sugar in order that their sol- 
diers and those of the Allies might 
have more of such foods. They 
often took the men’s places in in- 
dustry. In spare moments they 
A knit socks, sweaters, and mittens 
to bring comfort to the soldiers 
r in the trenches. (Woman enters, 
knitting. She continues to knit 
+ as she crosses stage and stands be- 
side Salvation Army Lassie.) 
+e Even the children helped. Near 
almost every schoolhouse was a 
‘£ war garden where vegetables 
were carefully tended by girls and 
boys. (Girl and boy, carrying 
hoes and rakes, enter, and cross 

) stage to stand beside Woman. 

All march off left, saluting the 
flag as they go. Only flag bearer, 
escort, and Announcer 
Stay.) (Continued on page 77) 
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AN ARMISTICE DAY PLAY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARJORIE M. WILLIAMS 


Critic Teacher, Junior High School, 


Westfield State Teachers College, Westfield, Massachusetts 


(As the curtains open, Mary and Tom 
enter the Bartlett living room. Tom is 
carrying several sailboat models, one of 
which he has just started building. Mary 
is carrying an armful of schoolbooks.) 

TOM—Boy! Am I glad today is Armi- 
stice Day! 

MARY—I am too! [I always did like hol- 


idays. No school! My assignments are 
all finished, too. (Puts down books with 
a sigh of relief.) 


ToM—There’s going to be a dandy pa- 
rade this afternoon. Dad says there will be 
twenty bands in it—one of them is the 
champion band of the state. Boy, if there 
is one thing I love, it’s a good parade! 
(Sets up a small table, puts his sailboats on 
it, seats himself, and begins to work.) 

MARY—So do I! They make me feel all 
funny inside. Little prickles run up and 
down my spine when I see the flags flying, 
and the men marching by. (Saunters 
over to the mirror, fusses with her hair for 
a minute, and then sits down with some 
knitting.) 

ToM—The only trouble with parades is 
that they don’t come often enough. I 
think I'll be a soldier as soon as I get old 
enough. Then I can march in parades all 
the time. 

MARY—Pooh! That’s what you think. 
You know Dad said that when he was a 
soldier, he didn’t see any parades. All he 
saw was a lot of mud and bullets. Besides, 
by the time you’re old enough to be a sol- 
dier, there won’t be any wars. 

tToM—Huh! Now who’s silly! What 
makes you think there won’t be wars? 

MARY—That’s what Miss Martin said in 
class the other day. She said that some- 
time people would learn that war never 
helps anyone. She says that some day peo- 








CHARACTERS 


TOM BARTLETT 
MARY BARTLETT 
BINK 
TED 
BETTY 
PEGGY 
RADIO ANNOUNCER (off stage). 
BUGLER (to play taps, off stage). 


—Eighth-grade pupils. 


—Friends of Mary and Tom. 
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Mary and her friends decide to form a Peace Club, 


ple will get wise enough to settle their 
troubles by talking instead of by fighting. 
If they don’t, they’ll have more troubles 
than ever. That’s what Miss Martin says, 
and I guess she ought to know. 
ToM—Sure, and she’s right, too. Only 
that won’t happen for a long time yet. 
Dad says he guesses people must be very 
stupid or they would have stopped war 
long ago. Why, just think, they used to 
have wars way back in the time of the 
Greeks and the Romans and even before 
that. If people haven’t learned to stop 
fighting in all these thousands of years, 


. they won’t learn to stop now. 


MARY—Oh dear, maybe you’re right. 
Miss Martin says that every war gets worse 
than the one before it, and that if pecple 
don’t hurry up and put an end to war, 
war will put an end to them. You know, 
Tom, I wish we could do something to 
make people learn faster. 

TOM—So do I. But what can we do? 
Think how many people there are in the 
world. 

MARY—I know it. I don’t suppose we 
could really do very much, but we could 
try. Maybe we could have some kind of 
club. We could call it our Peace Club. 
Why, just think, Tom, how wonderful it 
would be if all the girls and boys in the 
world could join peace clubs! Then when 
they grew up, there wouldn’t be any war. 

TOoM—Huh! Sounds like a pipe dream 
to me. But we could have a club, any- 
way. Clubs are always lots of fun. (A 
knock is heard at the door.) Now I won- 
der who that is? Answer it, Mary, will 
you? I can’t let go of this until it dries. 
(Holds the sailboat model carefully after 
gluing the parts together.) 

' MARY (opening the door)—Hello, ev- 
erybody. Come on in. (Bink, Ted, 
Betty, and Peggy enter.) 

TOM—Hi, Bink. Hello, Ted. Hello, 

girls. We are glad to see you. 


BINK (going over to the table and ad- 
miring one of the finished models)—Say, 
Tom, that’s a peach of a boat. 

(The boys bend over the table while 
Tom works.) 

TED—Pretty neat, Ill say. Are you go- 
ing to enter it in the hobby show next 
week? That’s going to be some show! 
They’re going to have— 

BINK (interrupting)—Oh, be quiet, 
Ted! Tom knows all about the show. 
You’ve told him about it at least ten times 
already. 

TED (indignantly)—Aw, I have not! 

ToM (laughing)—Of course you have 
not. I’m sure you haven’t told me more 
than eight times. 

TED (pretending to be deeply insulted) 
—All right. Go ahead and make fun of 
me! I’m properly squelched. 

BETTY (seating herself on the arm of 
Mary’s chair)—When those boys get 
through trying to be funny, we'll tell you 
why we came over. 

PEGGY—We just stopped in to see 
whether you’re going to the parade. 

TOM—Of course we're going! 

MARY—Why, I wouldn’t miss a parade 
anywhere within ten miles. Tom and I 
were just talking about parades, soldiers, 
war, and all that kind of thing when you 
came in. 

TED—Say, I know all about wars ’cause 
we've just been studying about— 

BINK (interrupting )—Sure, you would! 
You always know everything. Now go sit 
down and keep quiet. 

TED (seating himself on the couch with 
a mock air of tragedy)—Nobody loves 
me! 

BINK (laughing)—And do you blame 
them? (Ducks just in time to miss the 
cushion which Ted throws.) 

PEGGY—Go ahead, Mary. Finish what 
you were saying. Hurry up before Ted 
starts talking again! (Continued on page 67) 
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Chameine Joe's WMin> 


A BOOK WEEK PLAY FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
CARRIE BRINER 


Act I 


(When the curtain rises, Dorothy is 
seated, reading a book. A knock is heard. 
Dorothy goes to the door.) 

DOROTHY—Come in, Joe. 

joe—What are you doing this after- 
noon, Dorothy? 

DOROTHY—Reading. 

JOoE—W hat in the world are you read- 
ing for? Can’t you find anything else to 
do? 

DOROTHY—I like to read, don’t you? 

jor—No, books aren’t any good. (A 
knock is heard, and Dorothy goes to the 
door.) 

DOROTHY—Come in, Marie and Lyle. 
Joe and I were talking about reading. He 
says he doesn’t like to read. Do you? 

OTHERS— Yes! 

DOROTHY—Wouldn’t you two and Joe 
like to meet some of my friends this after- 
noon? 

OTHERS—Who are they? 

DOROTHY—You'll soon see. (A knock 
is heard.) Oh, there they are. (Dorothy 
goes to the door.) Come in, Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn. I want you to meet my 
friends. 

yor—Who is Tom Sawyer? 
heard of him. 

LYLE—Tom, Joe would like to know 
who you are. 

tom—Well, I'll tell you. I played 
hooky one Friday and went swimming. 


I never 
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Saturday my Aunt Polly made me white- 
wash the fence. Soon some of the other 
boys came along. I thought of a plan to 
make them do the work. 
I liked the job. They all kept asking me 
to let them paint. Finally I traded chances 
to paint for apples, marbles, a jew’s-harp, 
a doorknob, and other things the boys 
had. I am a storybook boy, Joe. Have 
you ever read about my friend Huck Finn 
and me? 

jor—No, I don’t like to read. 

TOM—Well, you can read about this 
and other exciting adventures that Huck 
and I had in a book called The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer. It was written by Mark 
Twain. 

(A knock is heard, and Dorothy goes 
to the door.) 

DOROTHY—Come in, Robinson Crusoe. 
We want you to tell us about your home 
on the island. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE—I’Il tell you about 
how I got my black man, Friday. One 
day I was walking along the seashore 
when I saw some prints of bare feet in the 
sand. I was afraid! I decided I’d see who 
made the tracks. The next day I saw 
some smoke near where I saw the tracks. 
I saw some men just ready to kill a black 
man and eat him. I shot off my gun and 
scared the men away. I went down to 
the shore and cut the vines which held the 
poor fellow’s feet. Then I took him 
home with me. I called him Friday be- 


I made believe . 


cause that is the day I got him. That is 
only one of the exciting things that hap- 
pened to me. 

(Little Red Ridinghood comes in.) 

JoE—Who’s that with the red cape? 

MARIE—That’s Little Red Ridinghood. 
Didn’t you ever hear about her? Maybe 
she’ll tell you who she is. Will you, 
Red Ridinghood? ; 

RED RIDINGHOOD—One day I was going 
to my grandmother’s. I met a big bad 
wolf. I didn’t know that he was bad, 
so I talked to him. He asked me where 
Grandmother lived and I told him. He 
said “Good-by,” and went off. I went to 
Grandmother’s. It makes me shake now 
to think what happened that day. (Big 
Jumbo and Little Black Sambo enter.) 

LYLE—Oh, here come some more peo- 
ple. I think I know them. 

jJoe—Oh, my mother read me a story 
once about them. You are Big Jumbo and 
Little Black Sambo, aren’t you? 

BIG JUMBO AND LITTLE BLACK SAMBO— 
Yes. 

DOROTHY—Did you really give your 
shoes away, Little Black Sambo? 

BIG JUMBO—Yes, he gave them to the 
tiger so that the tiger wouldn’t eat him. 

MARIE—Do you know where Red 
Feather is? 

LYLE—Isn’t that Red Feather coming 
up the walk now? (Red Feather enters.) 

yor—Are you Hiawatha’s brother? 

RED FEATHER—N¢O, I belong to another 
tribe. I live by the river and Hiawatha 
lived beside a lake. My father is chief of 
the tribe. One day I was lost in the woods. 
I had to stay there all night. 

jJoE—Did you get home safely? 

RED FEATHER—If you will read the 
book about my adventures, you can find 
out very easily. (Continued on page 68) 








CHARACTERS 


DOROTHY JOE MARIE 
LYLE 
STORYBOOK PEOPLE— 
TOM SAWYER AND HUCK FINN 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD 
BIG JUMBO AND LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
RED FEATHER 
BEOWULF 
GOLDILOCKS 
THE THREE BEARS 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
LITTLE BEAR 
yjacK—Who climbed the beanstalk. 


FOR this puppet play, dolls representing 
storybook characters were made of stiff 
bristol board. A piece of string was run 
through the head of each and tied. The 
other end of the string was tied to a paper 
clip which was slipped over a wire 
stretched between braces at the top of the 
stage. Some pupils read the lines of the 
play, while others manipulated the dolls. 
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Thanksgiving Processional 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


DRUM 


Once a - gain Thanks - giv-ing, And a time for sing - ing praise For the rain-fall of ear -ly spring, Au-tumn’s gold-en days, 


mer A tie il is 


March a-long with a song, with a song of thanks For the flow’rs that grow, For home and friends, And all the love that we know. 





rr rt tri re rite tt 


We sing our thanks for the days at school, Full of work and play. March a-long witha song On this glad Thanks -giv-ing Day. 





(7) 


T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. 
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In Act II, Mother Education and the 
school subjects appear to Hartwell 
in a dream and speak to him. 


Act I—IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


TEACHER—Please open your readers to 
page 67. (All pupils but Hartwell find 
place.) ‘Today we are going to read about 
a great American general. Read to your- 
selves until you find out who it is. (Chil- 
dren read, and one by one raise hands. 
Hartwell plays with pencils.) Who is it, 
Hubert? 

HUBERT—George Washington. He 
fought in the American Revolution and 
was made commander in chief of the 
American army. 

TEACHER—Against whom were we 
fighting? 

MARY—We were fighting against our 
mother country, England. 

TEACHER—Why did we fight our 
mother country? I want Hartwell to an- 
swer this question. 

HARTWELL—Aw, I don’t know. That 
happened a long time ago. What’s the use 
of bothering about it now? It’s all been 
settled. 

TEACHER—Hartwell, you must study 
and learn. Everyone must have an educa- 
tion if he expects to make anything of 
himself. 

HARTWELL—Pooh! I hate school. It’s 
nothing but lessons all the time. I don’t 
care if I never get an education. 

(Superintendent enters.) 

SUPERINTENDENT—lI want a boy I can 
trust to deliver a message for me. 

HARTWELL (jumping up)—Let me 
carry ’at message for you. I ain’t never 
delivered no message wrong yit. 

SUPERINTENDENT—No, young man, 
you sit down. I want a boy who speaks 
good English. (He selects George and 
hands him the note. George goes out.) I 


Wha 


Mm 
PSAY 


Sy 








wish children would realize how important 
it is to speak good English. (He leaves.) 
(Bell rings.) 
TEACHER—Class, attention. All rise! 
Mark time! March! (They go off stage.) 


Act II—In Hartwetu’s Home 


HARTWELL (slowly)—Seven 7’s are 49, 
eight 7’s are 56, nine 7’s are 63. (Stops 
and looks off into distance.) 

MOTHER—Hartwell, have you finished 
your homework? 

HARTWELL (still looking away)—Kin 
I stop school? 

MOTHER (sitting beside him)—What 
is wrong, my son? Don’t you want an ed- 
ucation? 


HARTWELL (slowly)—We-l-l, I want 


an education, but I hate to work for it. I 
wish you could take an education with one 
swallow. It would save so much work. 

MOTHER—Anything worth while is 
worth working for: Picking out the easy 
things in life won’t make a man of you. 
Now get to work and finish your lessons. 
(Gets up and starts off.) In half an hour 
you must go to bed. (Goes off.) 

HARTWELL—Seven 7’s are 49, eight 7’s 
are 56, nine 7’s are— (Goes fo sleep.) 








This play has been prepared especially 
for use during American Education Week. 


CHARACTERS 


TEACHER 

SEVERAL PUPILS 

HARTWELL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

HARTWELL’S MOTHER 

MOTHER EDUCATION 

SCHOOL sUBJECTS—Seven children. 




















t (lated 


Ccarned 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY SCHAEFER OGLESBY 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Fairview School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


(Enter Mother Education. She goes 
over to Hartwell, looks at him, and shakes 
her head sadly.) 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

I am Mother Education, 

And I try to help each nation. 

Now Arithmetic will tell 

How you learn to figure well. 
ARITHMETIC (entering)— 

Sometimes you are quite vexed with me, 

And think I’m hard as hard can be, 

But without me you’d never know 

How much you have, and what you owe. 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

History, let us hear from you 

How you help the nation, too. 
HISTORY (entering) — 

I tell the story of the world 

Since man began to be, 

And you will find it interesting 

If you travel far with me. 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

And Language has a word to say 

If we will let her have her way. 
LANGUAGE (entering) — 

I teach you how to speak and write 

In ways that are the best. 

I’m here to serve you day and night; 

I never want to rest. 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

Geography, come here and speak, 

And then we'll know what lands to seek. 
GEOGRAPHY (entering )— 

With me you travel land and sea, 

And go just where you want to be. 

I tell you of the people there, 

And what they eat, and what they wear. 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

Spelling is important too. 

He has a message here for you. 
SPELLING (entering)— 

Without me you'd be at a loss 

In writing to a friend, 

For if I’m not exactly right, 

Your letter might offend. 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

Now, Reading, show without a boast 

That children really need you most. 

READING (entering )— 

Through me you meet giants and elves, 

Great men and women too, 

In fact, each book upon your shelves 

Will be full of interest to you. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, 
Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


& THE mere mention of the 

word boats brings to one’s 
mind outstanding events in the 
history of the ages and modern 
maritime achievements. With 
this social-studies topic can be 
correlated certain branches of 
science and much literature. It 
is an excellent basis for develop- 
ing ideas of world friendship. 
In connection with the lesson 
material in this eight-page unit, 
prepared for three grade levels, 
there are illustrations of most 
of the boats which are mentioned 
in the stories. 








The “Benjamin F. Packard,” 
a famous clipper ship, was 
the pride of many mariners. 


(Man Ano Hi. oats 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ SHIPS have always been of vital 
interest to man. Imagine what the 
world would be like without them. 
None of the glory of the ancient Greeks, 
or the knowledge of the old Egyptians 
and Babylonians, would ever have reached 
us. Carthage and Rome and Spain and 
Holland would be to us as though they 
had never existed. The civilization and 
culture of each country would be a back- 
ward, primitive sort of thing, highly in- 
dividual and unknown to any others. 

It is ships that have formed the con- 
necting link between the peoples of the 
world. Back of the ships were the keen 
minds, the daring hearts, and the fiery am- 
bitions of the pioneer adventurer, sailor, 
or trader who searched far and wide for 
the wealth, power, and glory that were 
the gifts of the sea. 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To have the child realize that boats 
are built along the lines most suited to 
meet the needs of man. 

2. To develop the child’s understand- 
ing of the importance of boats to man. 
B. Possible approaches— 

1. Show pictures, slides, or movies of 
different kinds of boats. 

2. Study a large globe or map of the 
world to see where boats are used. 

C. Activities— 

1. Taking trips to any available dock, 
boat-building yard, or museum. 

2. Making scrapbooks of boats. 

D. Social understandings to be devel- 
oped— 

1. Many people make a living because 
of the boat industry. 

2. We enjoy many luxuries because of 
boat transportation. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How a sailboat is constructed. 


2. What a whaler looks like. 


For Middle Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To find out how man has changed 
his methods of water transportation. 

2. To realize that the machine age has 
greatly increased the speed of living, and 
to consider the problem of human wel- 
fare in relation to this fact. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Talks on local water transportation. 

2. Short reviews of good sea stories. 

3. Discussion and listing of objectives. 
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C. Activities— 

1. Making models of boats showing 
evolution of water transportation. 

2. Dramatizing events in the growth of 
the steamship. 

3. Listing means of water transporta- 
tion from the beginning to the present. 
D. Social understandings to be devel- 
oped— 

1. As nations became more interde- 
pendent, more efficient ships were built. 

2. As the life of man demanded more 
speed, ships were built to supply the need. 

3. There has never been a time when 
man did not need boats. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How we learned about Egyptian 
boats. 

2. How and where the Phoenicians 
sailed. 

3. Types of boats used by the Vikings. 

4. How a modern steamship is con- 
structed. 

5. Why boats were so important to the 
Venetians after the time of the Crusades. 


For Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To bring about a realization of our 
interdependence, and the importance of 
foreign trade to any nation. 

2. To show what a great part ships 
have played in the progress of man. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Forming a boat club. 

2. Discussing the importance of water 
transportation to the industry of the local 
community. 

C. Activities— 

1. Visiting, or seeing a motion picture 
of, a dock. 

2. Drawing pictures on slides for an 
assembly program showing the growth of 
this country and the part played by boats. 
Prepare a talk for each slide. 

D. Social understandings to be devel- 
oped— 

1. Man cannot communicate in any 
way without exchanging ideas. 

2. Trade and travel promote knowl- 
edge and growth. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. Who own the largest merchant fleets 
of the world. 

2. What goods we export. 

3. How the Panama Canal helped our 
trade. 

4. To what extent the nearness of bod- 
ies of water promoted the growth of our 
big cities. 

§. Freight traffic on the Great Lakes. 
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LEARNING ABOUT BOATS 


For Primary Grades 


BOATS THAT SAIL THE OCEAN 


B® THE ocean is a big body of water. 
You cannot see across it to the land 
on the other side. 


Jim lives near the ocean. One day his 
father took him to a dock. 
“See that long boat,” said Jim. 


“That boat is nearly as long as two city 


blocks,” answered his father. “Would 
you like to go on the boat?” 
“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Jim. “What are 


all those railings on the ship, Dad?” 

“Those railings are around the decks. 
Ocean liners have several decks. This boat 
has eight decks,” said his father. 

They came to a deck where all kinds of 
games could be played. They went to a 
music room, a library, a children’s play- 
room, and a swimming pool. They took 
an elevator from one deck to the next. 

Jim saw the big engines that make the 
boat run. Men were oiling the engines. 
He also saw the fires under the boilers. 
His father told him that the fires heated 
the water. He said, “That makes steam. 
The steam makes the engines go.” 

As they stood on the top deck and 
looked over the harbor, Jim said, “Do all 
these boats sail on the ocean, Dad?” 

“Yes, these and many more. That 
heavy boat is a tramp steamer. There are 
also oil tankers, yachts, and battleships.” 

“What are all these boats used for, 
Dad?” asked Jim. 

“Come, Jim, I will be glad to tell you 
about them as we drive home.” 


HOW MEN USE OCEAN BOATS 


B WHEN Jim and his father started 

home, Jim’s father said, “All ocean 
liners make regular trips. The ship you 
were on carries passengers from New 
York to Liverpool, England.” 

“Do all the boats go to England from 
New York?” Jim inquired. 

“No, some land in France, and some go 
through the Strait of Gibraltar _ dock 
in Italy.” 

“Do all boats carry people?” was Jim’s 
next question. 

“Yes, but not as their main purpose. 
The tramp steamer we saw in the harbor 
carries food, clothes, furniture, and other 
kinds of freight to ports all over the 
world. Oil and gasoline are carried on 
boats called tankers. The tank is divided 
into a number of compartments and is 
located as far away from the engines as 
possible in order to prevent fires. 

“The battleship is part of our navy, 
which protects our country’s interests on 
the ocean.” 

“What happens, Dad, if a ship is in- 
jured in a storm at sea?” asked Jim. 

“That is when the lifeboats are used. 
These boats are lowered from the ship’s 
decks into the water. As many people 
get into each as can with safety, and as 
many lifeboats are used as are necessary. 

“On the fishing boats just the fishermen 
ride,” continued Jim’s father. “There are 
two kinds of ocean fishing boats. The one 
you saw is called a schooner. It runs by 
motor or sail out to the place where the 
fish are. Then small boats called dories 
go out on the ocean. The schooner has 
carried the dories. A very long fishing 
line is sent out from the schooner. Little 
lines are fastened to this big one. The man 
in each dory takes care of a small line. He 
puts the bait on the hook and takes the 





A shell is a light racing boat which is long and narrow. The eight oars- 


men, and the coxswain, who gives commands, form the crew. 
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fish off. When the small boat is filled 
with fish, it takes the fish back to the 
schooner. They are kept on ice on this 
boat until it goes to shore. For fishing on 
a large scale, a steam trawler is used.” 

“Do any other smali boats sail the 
seas?” asked Jim. 

“There are yachts that sometimes go 
around the world. They are run just for 
pleasure by their owners. Some yachts 
sail on lakes. 

“When we get home I'll show you pic- 
tures of boats that sail lakes and rivers, 
and tell you about them.” 


+ 


RIVER AND LAKE BOATS 


@ “HERE, Dad, this book is full of pic- 
tures of boats. What is this one?” 

cried Jim, running to his father when 

they had come home from the dock. 

“That is a sailboat. The wind strikes 
those sails and makes the boat go. A long 
time ago, before they had the steamboat, 
men sailed on the ocean. Now sailboats 
are used on lakes for pleasure.” 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” exclaimed Jim. 

“The motorboat is ysed mostly for 
pleasure on lakes. Sometimes a little mo- 
tor is put on the outside of a rowboat. 
That is called an outboard motor. 

“This thin boat with eight long oars is 
a shell. It is used for racing.” 

“TI saw college teams racing in a shell 
in a newsreel at the movies.” 

“The busiest boats in the world are the 
little tugboats. See what a short, deep 
boat a tugboat is. It pushes or pulls the. 
big ocean liners into place.” 

“What kind of boat was it that we put 
the car on to come across the river?” 

“That was a ferryboat. Some ferry- 
boats even carry trains across the river. 
Some are run by hand power, others are 
motorboats, and still others run by elec- 
tricity. However, most of the ferryboats 
are steamers. 

“This small flat boat is a barge. It 
carries grain and other freight up and 
down riveis,” 

“What a queer boat this is,” said Jim, 
as he turned a page in the book. 

“It is a dredge,” explained his father. 
“Tt keeps harbors and channels clear for 
boats by scooping out anything that 
would prevent the boats from getting 
through. 

“Here is a picture of a freighter on the 
Great Lakes. See the derrick in the bow 
of the ship? That is used in loading and 
unloading the boat. These boats carry 
grain and ore from Duluth on Lake 
Superior to Buffalo on Lake Erie. 

“Many yachts sail on the Great Lakes 
as well as on the ocean. The yachts on 
the lakes are not so big as the yachts that 
sail on the oceans.” 
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Those ancient 
seafarers, the 
daring Phoeni- 
cians, had such 
ships as these. 


=e Primitive peo- 
ples still use 
a 3 dugout canoes. 
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LY ow Boats 
ARE USED 





On simple rafts, as well as on large 
ones like this, rivers can be crossed. 


Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 
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With the invention of 
the “Clermont” there 
came a new era in wa- 
ter transportation. 


Over the Erie Ca- 
nal, boats carried 
great cargoes be- 
tween the East and 


The steamboats the West. 


that plied our 
navigable rivers 
helped to devel- 
op our country. 


Passengers, motor 
vehicles, and even 
trains are ferried 
across lakes and 
Ewing Galloway the larger rivers. 


mer 
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The picturesque 
_ schooner is still 
used for commer- 
cial ocean fishing. 
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At big docks such 
as this, freighters 
on the Great Lakes 
are loaded and un- 
loaded. They carry 
iron ore and grain. 
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A large steamship 
is brought to its 
dock by tugboats. 


Enormous power is 
generated to drive 
huge ocean ships. 
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Wide World Photo 
For naval defense, “°° 9 
governments have 


large battleships. 


Acme 


4 Dredgers are used to 
scoop out and deepen 
the channels of riv- 
ers and harbors. 


When a ship must 
be abandoned at 
sea, lifeboats are 
used for the safe- 
ty of passengers. 


On the recreation 
deck of steamships 
many varieties of 
games are played. 


This oil tanker 
is one of many 
kinds of boats 
which pass dai- 
ly through the 
Panama Canal. 
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HOW BOATS HAVE CHANGED 
For Middle Grades 


FROM LOG TO CLIPPER SHIP 


M THOUSANDS of years ago man in- 

vented his first boat. This earliest 
man lived along streams, deep rivers, or 
great lakes because here he could find food 
and drink more easily. Sometimes man 
had to cross the water to get food. 

Of course he had no tools such as those 
we use today. He had only shells and 
sharpened stones. However, with these, 
he hollowed out the inside of a log. This 
boat was called a “dugout.” 

Even before man made a dugout it is 
thought that he constructed a raft. This 
he did by fastening several logs to- 
gether with strips of hide or creeping 
vines. He used poles to propel the raft. 

Since these boats were too heavy to 
carry from one body of water to another, 
man kept trying to make something light- 
er. Many years, possibly centuries, later, 
some man succeeded in inventing a boat 
light enough to carry on his shoulders. 
This “coracle,” as it is called, looked very 
much like a big clothesbasket. It was 
a round wickerwork boat covered with 
hides. 

Hundreds of years later, the Egyptians 
began to build wooden boats having cab- 
ins and many oars. We know how these 
boats looked because a picture of such a 
boat was found on an Egyptian vase, 
painted about eight thousand years ago. 

The first men who ventured to sail 
their ships way out on the oceans were 
the Phoenicians. These people were the 
sailors and traders of the ancient world. 
They also were the best shipbuilders. 
They used larger sails than the Egyptians 
and improved the rigging. They built 
“triremes,” which were boats with three 
rows of oars one above the other, and 
masts and sails also. 

The Greeks started out where the Phoe- 
nicians left off. The Romans learned to 
build their huge fighting ships from the 
people of Carthage, who were descendants 
of the Phoenicians and had settled on the 
coast of North Africa. 

The boldest sailors and best shipbuild- 
ers of the Middle Ages were the Vikings. 
When a Viking chieftain died, his body 
was often placed in his ship and both were 
buried. Several of these burial ships have 
been found. (A few years ago an exact 
copy of a Viking ship was built and sailed 
safely across the Atlantic to America by 
a captain and eleven men.) 

Hundreds of years later, after the Cru- 
sades, men began to want to know more 
about the world and to get to India and 
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China to buy luxuries. By this time, 
the boats were small sailing vessels called 
“caravels.” These had more sails and 
masts than the earlier ships and carried no 
oars. 

After America was discovered, larger 
and better ships began to be built. There 
were the “packets” and finally the “clip- 
per ships.” The. era of the clipper ship 
did not last long, however, for. something 
happened which changed the whole story 
of shipbuilding. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a small sailboat. Blow against 
the sails as you float your boat in a large 
pan of water. Make your boat go in dif- 
ferent directions as the “wind” changes. 

2. Play you are an early explorer. Tell 
the class about your adventures. 


° 


HOW THE STORY OF SHIPBUILDING 
WAS CHANGED 


H ABOUT one hundred and fifty years 

ago the son of a Connecticut farmer, 
named John Fitch, made a steamboat. 
This boat actually ran on the river be- 
tween Philadelphia and Trenton, N.J., 
but the venture was not financially suc- 
cessful. 

A number of years later a steam engine 
was made in Scotland. This engine turned 
the paddle wheels of a little tugboat. It 
was this tugboat that gave Robert Fulton 
his idea for building a steamboat. 

Robert Fulton was in London at this 
time, studying to be an artist. He became 
very much interested in the tugboat. He 
tried to improve upon it, and built a boat 
which made a successful trial run on the 
Seine River. However, he could obtain 
no financial backing for his invention. 

In 1807, after Fulton had returned to 
America, he built and launched upon the 
Hudson River his famous “Clermont,” the 
first successful steamboat. It was put in- 
to active service, and in a few years there 
were steamboats like it on many rivers. 

Twelve years after the first trip of 
the “Clermont,” a sailing ship crossed 
the Atlantic using, on part of the trip, 
paddle wheels driven by a steam engine. 
This was the “Savannah,” which sailed 
from Savannah to Liverpool in twenty- 
five days. 

In April, 1838, the “Sirius” puffed into 
New York, having made the voyage from 
London in seventeen days. A few days 
later the “Great Western” came in from 


Bristol. These two vessels used steam 
power exclusively. 

This was the beginning of ocean steam- 
ships. Few people sailed on the earliest 
ones. They were afraid that the boilers 
would blow up. Gradually, as people be- 
came satisfied that the steamship was safe 
and dependable, as well as quicker than 
sailing vessels, most freight and passengers 
were carried by steam. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all the ways man has 
learned to travel on water. 

2. Play the story of the first trip of the 
“Clermont.” 


. 
HOW THE STEAMSHIP INCREASED ITS SPEED 


@ IN THE year 1840 the Cunard Line 

in England started regular liners be- 
tween England and the United States. 
These steamships looked very different 
from the steamships of today. They were 
driven by paddle wheels and had three 
masts. In stormy weather the ship rocked 
badly and was likely to raise first one 
wheel out of the water and then the oth- 
er. This caused a great strain on the ship. 
To remedy this defect, the screw propeller 
was invented. 

The propeller is built into the bottom 
of a ship near the back end. It drives 
the boat ahead much faster than paddle 
wheels can. The blades of the propellers 
were first made of wood, later of bronze. 

Since England has much iron, it was the 
first country to make ships out of iron. 
The use of iron and later of steel made 
the huge boats of today possible. 

England launched its first very large 
ship in 1858. It was called the “Great 
Eastern.” This ship was six times larger 
than any other ship up to that time. 
However, it never made the speed ex- 
pected of it because its engines were not 
strong enough. 

Today all.steamships have double hulls, 
one steel shell built inside another with a 
space between. They are also built with 
small watertight compartments. 

Many of the ships now burn oil instead 
of coal, using an oil engine called the 
Diesel. The most powerful engines used 
are called turbines. 

Modern ships are built on lines that will 
increase speed, and are equipped with elec- 
tric light and electric power. 

When the old Cunard Line and the 
White Star Line of England merged, they 
built the “Queen Mary,” launched in 
1936. This is the fastest and largest ship 
on the seas. 


Things to do— 
1. Find out how modern ships are built. 
2. Learn the names of some of the big 
steamship companies and their best boats. 
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HOW SHIPS HAVE SPREAD CIVILIZATION 
For Upper Grades 


HOW FOREIGN TRADE BEGAN 


BH WHEN prehistoric men first met one 
another, each one found that the other 

had something which he would like to 

have. Thus barter, or trade, started. 

In the cradle of civilization, the Egyp- 
tians had much that the Babylonians 
wanted. The Babylonians had much that 
the Egyptians wanted. Neither of these 
ancient peoples, however, would probably 
have known what products the other had 
if it had not been for the Phoenicians. 
These people lived on a narrow strip of 
rocky land on the northeast coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea. They could not ob- 
tain enough food from farming, but the 
sea was full of fish and the woods fur- 
nished material to build ships. 

In the sea they found a little shellfish 
called murex, that secreted a particular 
kind of fluid. When this fluid was treated 
a certain way, it formed the celebrated 
purple dye of Tyre. The ancient world 
clamored for the dye and the Phoenicians 
worked up a flourishing industry. 

As they traded their own goods with 
other countries, they obtained articles 
from various peoples and passed them on 
to others. They were also the means of 
exchanging ideas. 

The Phoenicians became fearful that 
their supply of raw material would be ex- 
hausted. They searched for a new fishing 
ground where the shellfish could be found. 
They sailed out past the Rock of Gibral- 
tar into the rough unknown seas. The 
wind blew them northward and at last 
they came to the shores of Britain. They 
did not find more shellfish, but they ex- 
changed their wares for tin and copper. 

More than three thousand years ago the 
Phoenicians established the first commer- 
cial fleet. 

The sea power which once belonged to 
the Phoenicians was held by the Venetians 
during the Middle Ages. The Mediter- 
ranean still remained the center of mari- 
time activity. Through her merchant 
fleet, Venice became a great power. 

The English had to depend upon Venice 
for the transportation of goods during the 
time of the Crusades. Spices and jewels 
from India and China were brought to 
the Persian Gulf and carried by caravans 
to the waiting Venetian boats, which sped 
away to western Europe and England. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a map tracing the routes taken 
by the Phoenicians. 

2. List ideas spread by the Phoenicians. 
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INFLUENCE OF BOATS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


@ WHEN the white man first settled in 

America there were no roads or rail- 
roads, only trails through woods. How- 
ever, there were rivers for canoes. 

When the United States gained its in- 
dependence it had to carry on its own 
trade. A group of Boston merchants put 
Captain Robert Gray in charge of one of 
a group of trading boats. These little ves- 
sels struggled down around Cape Horn, 
up the western coast of South America, 
and on along the west coast of North 
America. Then the little band continued 
on around the world to China and re- 
turned to Boston. Trade with China had 
been established. 

When the land along the east coast was 
settled, people began moving over the 
mountains. They usually went by canoe 
up a river to its source.. Then they had 
to continue by pack horses. 

The Ohio River became a great high- 
way of travel. The families were carried 
in keelboats and the cattle and household 
goods on flatboats. 

The people who settled along the Ohio 
River found that they could raise more 
tobacco and wheat than they could use. 
They went by boat down the Missis- 
sippi River to New Orleans. There they 
sold their wares to ships bound for the 
West Indies and the Atlantic coast. 

President Jefferson thought that trade 
would be promoted if a waterway were 
found from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, so, after the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803, he organized an exploring 
party headed by two men named Lewis 
and Clark. They reached the Pacific by 
way of the Columbia River, established 
trading posts, and opened up the West. 

Trade in the East was greatly helped 
when various companies began building 
canals. The biggest was the Erie Canal, 
connecting the Hudson River and Lake 
Erie. The building of this canal caused 
trade and travel to increase between Buf- 
falo and New York City; caused New 
York City to develop rapidly; and stim- 
ulated the growth of Chicago. 

The completion of the Panama Canal, 
in 1914, established one of the world’s 
most valuable trade routes, and helped to 
make the United States a world power. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw pictures that tell the story of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

2. Report on the difficulties overcome 
in the building of the Panama Canal. 





The captain of a vessel has entire charge of 
the crew, the passengers, and the ship itself. 


GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


M@ HAVE you ever heard anyone say 

_ that we could do without the rest of 
the world? 

In the early colonial days, before ,the 
invention of the steamship, our country 
was primarily agricultural. Our first 
ships were loaded with raw materials. 
We had no factories and no machinery. 
We turned to the mother country for all 
sorts of manufactured goods. 

For a while during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, our ships carried on extensive trad- 
ing, but later we started our own factories 
and mills. American manufacturers began 
mass production, that is, thousands of ar- 
ticles put out from a standardized set 
of patterns. 

We began to realize the meaning of 
large-scale foreign trading, and to learn 
the importance of ships. 

Then came the World War. Markets 
and established lines of communication 
were upset. - Europe was too busy making 
guns and ammunition to pay any atten- 
tion to customers in other parts of the 
world. This abnormal situation led our 
exports of raw materials to decrease, and 
our industrial production to increase. 

More attention began to be given to 
our merchant fleet. We now realize that 
a mighty ocean commerce is necessary to 
a country who is a leader in world affairs, 
and essential to prosperity within the 
country. For many years we have been 
second only to Great Britain on the seas. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out what raw materials are im- 
ported and what is done with them. 

2. Compare the size of our merchant 
fleet with those of other countries. 
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EXERCISES FOR THE UNIT 
“MAN AND HIS BOATS” 


For Primary Grades 


I. Fill each blank with the correct word. 
Jim lived near the ______.. 
Jim’s father took him to a 
Jim and his father went on a _ 
The boat had ____. decks. 
A boat that carries freight to ports 
all over the world is called a __ 
steamer. 
6. Oil and gasoline are usually carried 
7. The boat used omens: for pleasure 
on lakes is the ______. 


ee a ne | 


II. Give the correct answer to these 
questions about boats. 

1. What kind of pleasure boat some- 
times goes around the world? 

2. What boats carry automobiles and 
people across rivers? 

3. On what are ore and grain carried 
on the Great Lakes? 

4. What keeps channels and harbors 
clear for boats? 

5. What kind of boat is used by college 
teams for racing? 

6. What two kinds of fishing boats are 


used on the ocean? 


Ill. Draw a line under the word or group 
of words in parenthesis that makes the 
sentence true. 

1. Small fishing boats carried on 
schooners are called (trawlers, dories) . 

2. The ships that belong to our navy 
are called (battleships, yachts). 

3. All ocean liners make 
irregular) trips. 

4. The boat which pushes or pulls an 
ocean liner into place is the (tramp 
steamer, tugboat). 


(regular, 


IV. Choose one of the following sentences 
and draw the picture that it tells. Show 
your picture to the class. Let someone 
ead from this group of sentences the one 
that your picture describes. 

1. Many boats were in the harbor. 

2. The tugboat was pushing the ocean 
liner into place. 

3. When a boat is in the middle of the 
ocean, no land can be seen. 

4. Jim and his father stood on the top 
deck. 

5. The tramp steamer was in port get- 
ting painted. 

6. The wind strikes the sails and makes 
the sailboat move over the water. 

(For key, see page 77) 
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For Middle Grades 


I. Finish each sentence with the ending 
that makes it true. 
1. The first man settled along water 
because here 
a. he could find protection. 
b. he could find food more easily. 
c. the climate was warmer. 
2. The first boat man used was a 
a. raft. 
b. dugout. 
c. canoe. 
3. The sailors, traders, and best ship- 
builders of the ancient world were the 
a. Phoenicians. 
b. Egyptians. 
c. Babylonians. 
4. The first boats were made out of 
a. iron and steel. 
b. iron, steel, and bronze. 


c. wood. 


Il. Write a short paragraph in answer to 
each of these questions. 

1. How did the use of boats make man 
become more civilized and learn more? 

2. Do you think the invention of the 
steamship helped the world? 

3. What facts did the early explorers 
prove? Did this help or hinder progress? 


Ill. Choose one statement and write a 
paragraph about it. 

1. The steam engine has made the 
world smaller. 

2. The Phoenicians taught the ancient 
world the art of shipbuilding. 

3. It took much courage to sail the 
seas in the seventeenth century. 

4. Modern shipbuilders learned much 
from the “Great Eastern.” 


§. The double hull makes a safer ship. 


IV. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
sentence true. 

1. After America was discovered 
(bigger, smaller, faster) ships were built. 

2. The “Clermont” sailed on (lakes, 
oceans, rivers). 

3. The earliest boats of which we have 
a record are those of (prehistoric man, 
the Greeks, the Egyptians). 

4. During the age of explorations the 
boat most commonly used was the 
(trireme, sailboat, steamboat) . 

§. Modern ships are made of (wood; 
iron; iron, steel, and bronze). 

(For key, see page 77) 


For Upper Grades 


I. Study and discuss the following ques- 
tions. 

1. How would your community be 
affected if all foreign trade ceased? 

2. To what extent should we trade 
with warring nations? 

3. How would a war in Europe affect 
our foreign trade? The industries in your 
community? 

4. Is our merchant fleet as efficient as 
those of other countries? 


Il. Write answers to the following ques- 
tions. 

1. Was there ever a time when man 
didn’t trade by water? 

2. What made the Phoenicians power- 
ful? 

3. What was the greatest contribution 
to the world made by the Phoenician 
traders? 

4. Would the United States ever have 
been settled if there had not been navi- 
gable rivers? 

5. What type of boat was used most on 
rivers in the early exploring days in 
America? 

6. Which was more important to the 
settling of the United States, the Erie 
Canal or the Panama Canal? 


Ill. Fill each blank with the correct 
word or group of words. 

> ue River became a great 
highway of travel in North America. 

2. Families traveled down the Ohio 
River in boats called - 

3. Cargoes were carried on ____ 

4. The most important result of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition was 

§. It is impossible to have prosperity 
at home without _..____.. 

6. At first the United States exported 
mostly 


IV. Choose one statement and write a 
paragraph about it. 

1. As the Phoenicians traded they spread 
civilization. 

2. A powerful merchant fleet increases 
the influence of a country. 

3. The Ohio and Mississippi rivers were 
very important to the settlement and the 
growth of our country. 

4. The canoe has always been a useful 
boat to man. 


V. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. In the colonial days our country was 
a manufacturing nation. 

2. We now have a large and powerful 
merchant fleet. 

3. Ships are of no great importance to 
the welfare of a nation. 

4. Traders have spread civilization. 

(For key, see page 77) 
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ARITHMETIC BALL GAME 


SYBIL WORRELL 
HM ON ONE end of the blackboard, I 


draw with colored crayon a space 
about one yard square for a ball field. I 
draw a circle in the center of the field for 
the pitcher’s box, with a plus or minus 
sign before the number in the box. With 
different colored crayons, I write three 
numbers beside the home plate, and three 
at each of the bases. 

To play the game, designate places in 
the room for the three bases. The ball 
field on the blackboard is home. The 
children are divided into two groups. I 
stand at one side of the field with a yard- 
stick, and give one of the combinations at 
first base to the first player on one of the 
teams. As the child repeats it and an- 
swers, he goes to first base, and I follow 
on the field with my yardstick. 

I ask another question, and if the child 
answers it, he goes to second base. If he 
misses the question I ask, I repeat it. If 
he misses the second time, he is out. He 
goes to his seat and waits for his turn 
again. The next time he starts at the base 
where he struck out. Each home run 
counts one. Members of the two teams 
take turns, and the object of the game is, 
of course, to see which team can make 
more home runs, 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstrucrtor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A raarried woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) ; 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter, is required. 

All mail for this department, should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another _ 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. ’ 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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A HANDY REFERENCE 


JOSEPHINE JORDAN 


@ IN ORDER to refer conveniently 

to the helpful articles and ideas in the 
previous issues of THE INstructTor, I 
have adopted the plan of placing the 
material that I may wish to use in scrap- 
books. I mount the cover picture each 
month and place it in a portfolio, in 
which I also keep small envelopes con- 
taining the miniature reproductions. Each 
month I clip stories and poetry and add 
them to my collections. I put the page 
of tests on tagboard cards to use in drill 
work. Illustrated units and other proj- 
ects are placed in scrapbooks for future 
reference. 

This sounds like a great deal of work, 
but if the material is filed each month 
while it is still fresh in mind, it does not 
take long. THE INsTRUCTOR increases in 
value when it can be made a permanent 
and handy reference. 

Thus I have for immediate use any 
clippings — my file. 


A HISTORY WHO'S WHO 


VALLIERE MARTIN 


H CHILDREN enjoy making things of 

their own, and treasure those things 
because they have made them. To reduce 
the amount of notebook work in my 
sixth-grade history class, I suggested that 
the children make a “History Who’s 
Who.” I explained about the one they 
would find in a public library. I selected 
from the history text the names that are 
connected with the most important events 
in history. 

The children gathered material from 
the textbooks, encyclopedias, and other 
sources. They alphabetized all the names 
and devoted a page to each character, 
giving the important points of his life and 
works. This device serves as a very in- 
teresting review when the children have 
completed their texts and are sufficiently 
familiar with them to find the informa- 
tion which they need: 


READING MOTIVATION 


PEARLE PHILLIPS 


M IN ORDER to awaken interest in 
reading periods, I use this simple but 
very effective device. 

One of the pupils selects a story from 
the basic reader for the class to read silent- 
ly. After everyone has read the story si- 
lently, we let each pupil prepare one of 
the following activities. (1) Act some 
part of the story, or (2) draw pictures on 
the blackboard or on paper which repre- 
sent some part of the story. Then let the 
other children try to guess what part of 
the story was chosen by reading orally 
from their readers. (3) Make an oral 
report by telling something about the 
story that was read. 


AN INDOOR GARDEN 


FLORENCE PAINTER 


M VEGETABLES grown in water make 

very interesting indoor school gardens. 
A carrot hanging vase is very pretty 
against the light of a window. The carrot 
should be thick, and about five inches 
long. Use three inches cut from the top 
of the carrot. The top of the carrot 
forms the base. Hollow out the central 
core of the cut end for about two inches. 
To hang the vase, fasten a cord or ribbon 
at the cut end. Fill the vase with water 
and hang it in a window. Pretty leaves 
will grow from the base of the vase and 
curl upward. 

Beets, radishes, and carrots also grow 
in water. Cut these vegetables one inch 
from the top, and place this cut top por- 
tion in a dish containing one half inch of 
water. Add water when necessary. The 
foliage is beautiful as it grows. A whole 
turnip placed in a glass of water makes 
a pretty plant. 

A luxurious vine that will climb on an 
arbor will result if a sweet potato is placed 
in a jar filled with water. Be sure to keep 
the jar full of water at all times. Children 
are always interested: in experimenting 
with indoor vegetable gardens, 
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POTATO PRINTING 


ELIZABETH GILMOUR 


@ A GREAT deal of interest in creative 

design was stimulated in my school by 
potato printing. The boys were especially 
delighted with the activity because it en- 
abled them to use their jackknives. 

The principles of design were studied 
first. The pupils, after being shown ex- 
amples of different types of well-designed 
borders and allover patterns, made indi- 
vidual collections of designs. Then they 
prepared simple designs of their own, us- 
ing geometric figures. After a satisfac- 
tory pattern had been made, the class was 
ready for the printing. 

Each child was given a large potato and 
a knife. The potato was cut in two, and 
the figure to be used traced onto a cut 
surface of the potato. With their knives 
the children cut away the potato sur- 
rounding the figure. When this stood out 
clearly, it was painted lightly with the 
desired color. (Water colors and poster 
paints were used.) The potato then be- 
came a stamp, which when pressed upon 
paper printed the raised figure. 

The children improved in arrangement, 
color harmony, and balance of design. 


A WISE OWL CLUB 


ETHEL McGINITY 
M TO CREATE and stimulate an in- 


terest in reading books from our city 
and school libraries, the pupils in my room 
organized a “Wise Owl Club.” 

Each pupil made a small owl booklet of 
brown construction paper. The titles of 
the books read were written in the book- 
lets, which were fastened with paper 
fasteners to a tree made of black paper. 
The tree was thumbtacked to fiberboard. 
This chart made an attractive wall hang- 
ing for our schoolroom. 

When a child had read one book, he 
could place his owl in the tree. He must 
continue to read at least two books each 
month in order to remain a member of the 
club. 

Once every two weeks each child gave 
an oral report to the whole group of a 
book, or of some part of a book, that he 


had read and found interesting. 





GRAPHIC IMPROVEMENT 


LOIS HOUSEMAN 


M HAVE each child keep his own graph 

of his monthly report-card grades. 
He should have a separate graphic line for 
each subject, and an additional one for his 
average. 

Each pupil tries to raise his grades to 
keep his graphic record going upward. 
These records should be kept handy for 
inspection by visitors and the superin- 
tendent. 

Colored pencils or ink make the graphs 
more attractive and the progress or lack 
of progress more evident. 

These graphs not only aid in improving 
work, but systematically repeat the teach- 
ing of graph making to each pupil. 


NUMBER SEATWORK 


LEILA D. ELLISON 
@ THE numbers on old calendars fur- 


nish excellent opportunities for prac- 
tice in number recognition in the first 
grade. Paste the sheets of large numbers 
on manila tagboard or lightweight card- 
board. When the sheets are dry cut apart 
the numbers, being careful to keep the 
numbers of each month in a separate set. 
Place the sets of number squares thus 
made in separate envelopes. 

For a seatwork activity the children 
match the number squares on a previous- 
ly mimeographed or hectographed check- 
erboard having each square numbered. 
When they can recognize the numbers in- 
dependently, the children can arrange the 
number squares in sequence and read them 
to the teacher as a checkup. 


LEARNING DIRECTIONS 


BESS FREEMAN 


H IT IS sometimes astonishing to a 

teacher, even in the fifth and sixth 
grades, to find that a large number of her 
pupils do not know the four cardinal di- 
rections, 

To fix these clearly in the minds of 
pupils, print on separate pieces of card- 
board the words north, south, east, and 
west. Then fasten the cardboards on the 
four walls of the schoolroom in the cor- 
rect places, 

Questions embracing the following 
facts may be placed on the blackboard 
for the pupils to answer. (The room 
may be divided into two teams, and the 
lesson may then proceed as a game.) 

If you face north, the direction at your 
right will be _____. ; at your left, _.__ ; 
at your back, 

Write similar questions for south, east, 
and west. 

The winning team is the one having the 
larger number of correct answers. 





PRESERVING PAPERS 


EDITH C. KLINGLOF 


BIN MY third-grade class I carried on 

an activity which lasted during the 
entire term, and correlated all subjects. 
At the beginning of the term we made 
covers in art class with the words, “My 
Book,” and the child’s name, printed on 
the front. Each child also mounted a 
picture of his own choice on the cover. 
In this book we placed our best papers 
mounted on manila paper. The books 
were kept in our supply closet and passed 
out at regular intervals for inserting the 
papers. 

We included in the book original sto- 
ries, mimeographed tests for reading com- 
prehension which I had prepared for the 
pupils, spelling papers, various language 
papers, penmanship specimens, drawings, 
songs learned in music class, and arithme- 
tic papers. All material was grouped to- 
gether in units according to our course of 
study. 

I found this plan of saving the pupils’ 
best papers an incentive to better work, 
since these books were always open for in- 
spection by any visitors. At the close of 
the term each child proudly carried home 
his book to interested parents. Such books 


make excellent material for exhibitions. 


LANGUAGE COLLABORATION 


ELIZABETH HUGHES 


@ WHEN interest in composition is 
lagging, try the following plan. Fold 
typewriting paper in half and give a sheet 
to each pupil. Read the first paragraph 
of each of several different stories so that 
pupils will see that there is a variety of 
ways to begin a story. Give them twenty 
minutes to start a story, and have them 
write this first part on the upper half of 
the sheet of paper. (Each pupil places 
his name in the right margin.) At the 
end of twenty minutes have each paper 
handed to someone else to read, and to 
write a second part, using the lower half 
of the sheet. Give twenty minutes for 
this. Again have each paper handed to 
someone else, who reads the first two 
parts, and then writes the ending on the 
upper half of the reverse side of the paper. 
Allow twenty minutes for this also. At 
the end of that time, collect the papers. 

There is a fine opportunity for oral 
reading on the following day. Each pu- 
pil can read a composition which he had 
no part in making, and then tell who 
wrote each of the three parts. 

It is surprising how much more is ac- 
complished with this type of composition 
than with the ordinary type. Pupils are 
very much interested in it, and those who 
have habitually turned in poor work sur- 
prise the teacher with very good sentences 
and very original ideas. 
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READING LIBRARY BOOKS 


HELVIE J. ERICKSON 





@ I HAVE found that many pupils are 

hardly acquainted with their own 
school library. At one particular school 
I tried a method that worked very suc- 
cessfully in stimulating interest in reading 
library books. 

Each child brought to school an empty 
two-pound cheesebox. The boxes were 
sandpapered and painted. Then we placed 
them in stacks of four to make a minia- 
ture bookcase. On the edge of each box 
was pasted the name of a pupil. 

As soon as a child read a book, he 
made a miniature book to place in his box 
in the bookcase. The book consisted of a 
small piece of board covered with con- 
struction paper, with the title of the book 
printed on it. The color of the paper used 
for the miniature book was determined 
by the color of the book read. We had a 
supply of the small pieces of board on 
hand, so that a child could get one with- 
out delay whenever he was ready to make 
a miniature book. 

Each cheesebox held about twenty 
books, and during the term several chil- 
dren read enough books to fill their boxes. 


SURPRISE STORIES 


CAMMIE DUNNING 


H THE pupils of my fifth grade look 
forward to each Friday morning when 
we have “surprise” stories read by mem- 
bers of the class. These stories are pre- 
pared at home or at school. No pupil is 
allowed to read unless he has prepared his 
story well enough to read fluently and to 
pronounce all words correctly. 

These stories bring in a wide range of 
reading material. We have had riddles 
from almanacs, current events from var- 
ious newspapers, and stories from old 
readers. 

Another help in oral reading is to let 
pupils read a paragraph from any story 
previously studied in their reading text- 
book, and let the class guess the title of 
the story and tell what kind of story it is. 
The pupil who guesses may read next. 

These exercises not only create interest 
in oral reading, but encourage the use of 
tables of contents. 
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OUR SCHOOL RADIO 


ALBERTA PULLINS 


@ OUR class made a radio out of a 
medium-sized cardboard packing box, 

painted with mahogany paint. The bot- 
tom of the box was cut out, and it was 
then slipped down over a pedestal. Two 
strips of wood were fitted inside, and the 
three dials were securely screwed on these 
strips. The large center dial was a piece 
of cardboard covered with white drawing 
paper. This dial was divided into as many 
parts as there were pupils, each pupil’s 
initials being lettered on the outside edge. 
These were the station call letters. Two 
small dials were made. One was marked 
“Off” and “On,” and the other was 
marked “Loud,” “Medium,” and “Soft.” 
Spools were used to turn the dials. 

The uses of our radio are many. We 
use it chiefly for social studies, reading, 
and English. For example, it was used 
with a world map in a social-studies les- 
son. The pupil turned on the radio and 
tuned in the station which had his own 
initials. He announced the station, point- 
ed on the map to the place from which 
the broadcast was coming, and gave his 
report. 

The pupils try to get a radio voice hav- 
ing a clear tone and good enunciation. 

The name for our radio was determined 
by taking the first letters of the names of 
the boys who painted the box. 


RAPID DRAWING 


EDNA McFARLAND 


@ IF YOUR room is overcrowded and 

you have a hard time keeping every- 
one quiet and occupied, you will find your 
problem is pretty well solved if you are 
able to draw a little. When I taught the 
third and fourth grades, we took thirty 
minutes or more for an art lesson at least 
three times a week. If the children’s work 
was exceptionally good, we had the les- 
sons oftener. (I always made an art les- 
son a reward for good work.) The first 
ten or fifteen minutes of the lesson were 
taken for rapid drawing. I drew on the 
blackboard, and the children drew on pa- 
per after me, birds or fish or anything 
that could be made with simple or rapid 
strokes. Children are very fond of this 
kind of drawing. 

Every day I had new pictures on the 
blackboard whether we had a drawing 
lesson or not. During the day when any 
child had leisure time, he practiced on the 
new pictures instead of bothering his 
neighbor. Sometimes I changed the pic- 
tures at noon if I saw that quite a few 
children had been drawing them in the 
forenoon. 

The teacher will have to spend outside 
time practicing, but it will save her time 
and worry. You can find these simple 
pictures in advertisements, cartoons, or 
any elementary drawing book. 


HANDY PORTFOLIOS 


MILDRED HUNT 


HM HAVE you ever spent an hour look- 

ing for some one article or picture 
you needed for a project? I often did 
before I filed my pictures, poems, articles, 
and handwork in portfolios. 

My portfolios are made of suit boxes. 
First, flatten the suit box. Next, fold the 
box across the middle, G. Flatten the 
box again. Cut a triangular piece from 
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the top and bottom of fold G. Cut off 
each corner of the box as shown in the 
drawing. (Notice that the corner is not 
cut straight across, but forms an obtuse 
angle. ) 

Fold down flap A; then B, C, D, and E. 
Fold at G, and place F in the openings 
that are left at ends of A by folding B and 
C. This fastens the portfolio. 

The fold G may be reinforced with 
adhesive tape. When the boxes have 
printing on the side, I cover them with 
wallpaper. For trimming, I use pictures 
to illustrate the subject. 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 


Arizona-——My Apache Indian pupils, grades one, 
two, and three, would like to exchange pictures, prod- 
ucts, and letters with corresponding groups in other 
states. All letters will be answered promptly. Ad- 
dress: Miss Ann Chatham, Whiteriver, Arizona. 


Georgia——The teacher and pupils of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades of Fayetteville Elementary 
School would like to exchange letters, pictures, or 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other schools. 
We are working on a project, “The Farmer’s Contribu- 
tion to Civilization.” We will reply. Address mail to: 
Mrs. E. Lucyle Knox, Fayetteville, Georgia. 


Kasas.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would 
like to exchange correspondence, post cards, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in all states and foreign countries. All 
letters will be answered. Address: Miss Lena Bailey, 
R.D. No. 4, Fort Scott, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils of grades five to eight would 
like to correspond with pupils of other schools in the 
United States, Alaska, or any foreign country. They 
will answer all letters. Address: Sister M. Hyacinth, 
O.P., Sacred Heart School, 1123 State Street, Larned, 
Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils of my rural school, grades three 
to seven, inclusive, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with pupils in other states or foreign 
countries. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Mrs. Frances Evans, Toronto, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My pupils, fourth to eighth grades, and 
I will be glad to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils of any or all of the same grades in any section 
of the United States or its island possessions. We live 
in the foothills of the Kentucky Mountains. We will 
answer promptly. Address: Mr. J. A. Bass, Box 85, 
Pleasant Run School, Livingston, Kentucky. 


Kentucky—My pupils of the third grade and I will 
be glad to exchange letters with pupils and teachers of 
the same grade in any section of the United States or 
its island possessions. We live in the foothills of the 
Kentucky Mountains. We will answer your letters 
promptly. Address: Mrs. Bertie B. Rice, Pleasant 
Run School, Livingston, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—My seventh grade would like to exchange 
products, post cards, and letters with grades in the 
western, eastern, and central parts of our country and 
any foreign country. We will reply promptly. Ad- 
dress: Miss Ruth Jenkins, Elton, Louisiana. 


Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils in Rural School 
District No. 96 wish to exchange letters, ideas, and 
samples of schoolwork with other teachers and schools 
in any state or foreign country. Address: Miss Opal 
Trout, Amiret, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades two to eight, and I 
would like to correspond with pupils and teachers of 
other rural schools in the United States, Alaska, or any 
foreign country. ll letters will be answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Edna Kolander, Lakefield, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades one to five, and I wish 
to exchange correspondence, pictures, and general ideas 
with other teachers and pupils in all the states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Juanita Gardner, 
Almartha, Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange scenic post cards with pupils in 
any state or foreign country. Address: Mrs. Juanita 
Clift, Bethany, Missouri. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Missouri-—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Miller School would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, portfolios, and souvenirs with 
pupils of other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Marjorie Callison, Jamesport, Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades four to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. We promise to answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Alda Mae Farmer, R.D. No. 2, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri. 


Missouri-—My pupils of Plum Grove Rural School 
would like to exchange letters, school newspapers, and 
souvenirs with pupils from other schools in any state 
or foreign country. They will answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Edna Kircher, Pleasant Hill, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades four, six, and eight, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, pictures, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers anywhere in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. Mary M. Erwin, Shelbina, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils and teacher of Grassy Butte 
School, grades one to eight, would like to exchange 
correspondence, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. We will answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Bernece Shipman, Joplin, 


Montana. 


Montana.—The second, fifth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Union School would lke to exchange letters, 
post cards, and product samples with pupils in any 
state in the United States or any foreign country. 
Our school is located in the middle of a great wheat- 
producing center. We live about seventy-five miles 
from Glacier National Park. ll letters will be 
answered promptly. Address: Miss Ruth Fridley, 
Union School, Ledger, Montana. 


Nebraska-——My pupils, grades two to eight, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils of other schools in all states and foreign coun- 
tries. All letters will be answered promptly. Address: 
Miss Elda L. Arehart, R.D. No. 3, Holdrege, Nebraska. 


New Mexico.—My pupils of the fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters, cards, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils of other states and foreign countries. 
Prompt replies and collections will be sent. Address 
mail to: Mrs. Georgia Hays, Box 247, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. 


New York.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, 
products, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of 


other schools in all states and foreign countries. All © 


letters will be answered. Address: Miss Belva 
Hennegan, R.D. No. 1, Colton, New York. 


North Carolina.—My fifth-grade pupils wish to cor- 
respond with pupils in other states, Canada, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. They 
promise prompt replies. Address: Miss Mabel Lee, 
Weddington School, Waxhaw, North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—My pupils, grades four to eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, products, 
and souvenirs with pupils and teachers anywhere in the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
All correspondence will be answered promptly. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Grace E. Miller, R.D. No. 2, 
Grafton, North Dakota. 


make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 
ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: THe Instructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order received. 


Ohio.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, products, post cards, souvenirs, and snapshots 
with pupils in all the states and foreign countries. We 
live by the shore of Lake Erie. All letters will be 
answered promptly. Address: Miss Bertha Simons, 
R.D. No. 2, Conneaut, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils, grades four to six, inclusive, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, post 
cards, pictures, products, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in all states and foreign 
countries. All letters will be answered promptly. Ad- 
dress: Miss Maxine Allen, Maramec, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of Hamilton 
School, grades one to eight, wish to exchange letters, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers of 
other states and countries. Address: Miss June 
Welker, R.D. No. 4, Erie, Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of West Girard School 
would like to exchange letters, souvenirs, snapshots, 
and products with pupils in other states and foreign 
countries. They will reply to all correspondence 
promptly. Address: Mr. Clarence Heft, West Girard 
School, Girard, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of grades one to eight in 
Lovelton School, Wyoming County, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in other states and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Anna O’Mara, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of grades five to eight in 
Jenningsville School, Wyoming County, wish to cor- 
respond with children in other states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Margaret O’Mara, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—My pupils of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and souvenirs with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. They can furnish much material on the 
Smoky Mountains. Address: Miss Mary Sue Gregory, 
Englewood, Tennessee. 


Tennessee—The girls and boys of my rural school, 
grades five through eight, wish to correspond with the 
pupils of schools in the United States and any foreign 
country. They will exchange pictures and products 
with any pupils who care to do so. All letters 
will be answered promptly. Address: Miss Linnie B. 
Erwin, Box 143, Sparta, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My third and fourth grades wish to corre- 
spond with pupils of other schools. They will try to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss A. Zimmerman, 
Monaville School, Star Route, Hempstead, Texas. 


Texas.—My fifth grade and I would like to exchange 
work in art, products, samples of test sheets, and 
souvenirs with pupils and teachers of other states and 
foreign countries. Address all mail to: Miss Pearl 
Casbeer, Lampasas, Texas. 


Washington—The pupils of Cougar Flat, grades 
five to eight, wish to hear from pupils of other states 
and countries, and would like to exchange pictures and 
product samples. We are in a logging section of the 
state. Address: Miss Elizabeth Frazier, Box 441, 
Ryderwood, Washington. 


Wisconsin—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters and post cards 
with pupils in other schools in distant states. We 
guarantee an answer. Address mail to: Mrs. Harry 


Zabrowski, R.D. No. 2, Rosholt, Wisconsin. 
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What, When, and 
, How to Draw 
. JESSIE TODD 

Supervisor of Art, 

University Elementary School, 

, University of Chicago 

t 

s IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 

a lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 

- will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 

: Can you suggest ways of putting You say that your pupils are The teacher today must make for if he continues there is no 

f color into the drab subject of the _not interested in making a turkey art very interesting. She must pure white paint for the children 

C Pilgrims? design or a flower design. Have make some of it simple enough so who want it. I would speak to 

Use bright orange sky, bright you ever thought that this may that children will try to do it. him several times. Then if there 

, yellow sky, or bright blue sky. be because you yourself are not When they become interested, was no improvement I would 

I Have the evergreens deep green. interested in design? Children they will work hard. have him make designs and pic- 

s, Draw near-by big trees black; usually are extremely enthusiastic ‘ tures for a month without using 

for trees a little farther away, about making designs. any white. 

4 mix dark purple with black; a The pendulum is swinging too I am a new teacher in free art After all, there must be good 
little farther away, mix more of far, however, in schools which work. How much can one disci- discipline in a free period if it is 
the purple with less black; a little do not give the child an oppor- line in such a period without to be a success. Children must 

in farther away, mix still more of | tunity to draw any natural ani- "uning the spirit of the art learn to follow rules made for 

x- the purple with black; and still mals or flowers. ee: ie the good of all, for example, such 

4 farther away, mix a little white 6 If discipline is much needed it rules as those given below. 

, and purple with the black. In cannot be ignored. Disciplining 1. When the paint bottles on a 
other words, as the trees are How can one best help children does take away some of the in- table are placed on pieces of pa- 
in drawn farther away, use less and draw well? spirational side of an art class. It per, the children should not try 

c less black. Color in the landscape By calling attention to such is hard for a teacher to discipline out colors on these papers, be- 

e like this is very attractive. things as these: and inspire at the same time. cause when they do, the papers 

, ia he seutien gear of cnn BO Is the line straight or curved? © Some sensitive children become become very sticky and the paint 
grim woman’s dress mix a little Is this part larger or smaller very nervous when they hear the _ bottles stick to the papers. Then 

nd blue. In another Pilgrim’s dress than this other part? teacher scold another child, but when anyone pulls hard on a 

ds, mix a very little red with the Does this line slant abruptly the days to follow will be more bottle to pry it loose, the paint 

os gray. In still another dress mix °F gently? pleasant for all concerned. spills. Children should bring a 

ry, a little green. ‘ We had one boy who handled piece of wastepaper to the table 

Instead of making the black all the clay work made by other and try the paint out on this 
parts of the Pilgrim men’s cloth- My pupils use wax crayons, the children. He laid the pieces down scrap of paper. 

ol, ing pure black, you might add box with eight colors. They have carelessly. The handles came off 2. Paint pans should not be 

the ak etein On teen. dei purple to? tendency to get their pictures the vases he touched. The ears filled so full that water is spilled 

om pas dade blue to another, too dar k. Please give me a sug- came off the clay rabbit after he on the way to the child’s desk. 
on il dial ath tm ancien, gestion to help them. had handled it. This could not 3. Children in a large class 

B. Tell them to use yellow here go on. It was absolutely neces- must not hurry across the room. 

° and there in flowers, in the dress sary to discipline him and do it If they do, they will bump into 

sis Please tell me what is the reason © 4 girl, perhaps in the sky or severely, for he had been asked to others. f 

i for this new trend in art educa- OM a hillside. Buy yellow-green stop it many times and had paid 4. No child must loaf or walk 

an, tion, namely, that it is unprogres- crayons in bulk. Let the children no attention to these requests. around and converse with others 
sive to draw natural animals or use these for coloring grass. In some schools he might have and do nothing himself. Such 
flowers and that instead the ani- e been made to stay after school loafers wreck a class. Each child 

a mals and flowers should be made for several days or a week. In must have a definite task. 

on into designs. My pupils want to Do you find that it is more dif- schools where children go home ° 

nasi make the turkey, for example, ficult to interest children now in a bus or with parents who call 
look real. than several years ago? for them, this is not possible. My pupils in the third grade try 

Perhaps this trend is sometimes Yes, that is true. I believe If you need to discipline a child 0 put curves into people's legs 
= carried to extremes as a rebellion that the movies, the radio, and who likes art, you can have him —— they Fesopy he views. The 

pon against the slavish working for the automobile have stimulated give up the art class fora month, '°S 4 th . * e q ya ve vty a 

the naturalistic or photographic rep- children so much that they are and read or do arithmetic instead. poe h ey ] P C pa te nt 

° : : : Ppport the people. Can you te 
$41, resentation of an animal, plant, very easily bored. The teacher If there is another room where he x6 how to correct this tendency? 
or person. has a harder task in 1938 than can stay, he can be made to stay 

spils The progressive school empha- she had even in 1936. When _ out of the room in art class for Tell pupils to make each leg 

ards sizes the point that creative work children do not like what they _ several weeks. with two straight light pencil 

We is important. The child’s crea- hear on the radio, they do not The child who colors the white _ lines, and then look at their own 

arry tive powers are exercised more in listen. This attitude of inatten- paint because he refuses to wash legs. Leave the front line of 
originating a design because he tion is carried over into school. his brushes must be reprimanded, each leg straight, but almost erase 
has nothing before him to copy. the back line of each leg and put 

= His imagination has free rein. See pages 62, 63, and 64 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” the correct curve in it. 
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What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler ene 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of teaching reading. Your questions may be addressed to him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. uestions will 
a reply by mail, ] a stamped, add d envelope. be answered by mail if a stamped, add d envelope is enclosed. 

















I am planning a unit on corn. 
Will you please give me some in- 
formation on this unit and how to 
work it out. I am a teacher in 
a rural school. 


There are various approaches 
to this study. One is historical. 
Corn (maize) is a product of the 
New World, unknown until the 
settlement of America. The In- 
dians showed the colonists how 
to care for it. Look up several 
corn legends such as the story 
of Mondamin under “Hiawatha's 
Fasting,” and “Blessing the Corn- 
fields,” in Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Make corn meal in the Indian 
manner. Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 121st 
Street, New York, has a fine 
mimeographed unit on this phase 
of corn, Indian Corn ($.40). 

Another approach is a study of 
varieties of corn, the testing of 
corn, fodder corn, corn planting, 
and so on. Consult your local or 
state Farm Bureau representative, 
and write to the U.S. Bureau of 
Agriculture for pamphlets. 

Still a third approach would 
be a study of ways to cook corn. 
Collect recipes for corn dishes 
and actually cook some. 

Observation of the germina- 
tion of corn is interesting to chil- 
dren of any age. 

A corn map might be made, 
using an outline map of the 
United States and marking the 
sections where corn is grown. 

Whatever approach you select, 
give pupils real experiences. Use 
pamphlets to supplement experi- 
ence, not as a substitute for it. 


* 


Do you have any suggestion for a 
unit that will be suitable for the 
second and third grades com- 
bined in a rural school? Please 
suggest activities, how to begin 
the unit, and how many weeks 
should be spent on it. 


There are various ways of 
starting a unit. Suppose you try 
the plan called “limited choice.” 
Select three units which you feel 
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are suited to your class, place the 
names on the blackboard, and 
outline to the children various 
possibilities in connection with 
each. Try to be impartial in 
your presentation, and not to 
show your own preference. Wait 
for a day of discussion and then 
let the children choose one of the 
units by vote. You will now 
have had two class meetings, one 
when you described the units, the 
second when the vote was taken. 

As soon as the decision is made, 
do the following: (1) Plan with 
the children a chart of questions 
which they want answered. This 
will be your third class meeting, 
or it may be a part of the second. 
(2) Put in a special place books 
and pictures which will help 
to answer these questions. (3) 
Make lists of possible activities, 
materials you will need, stories to 
read to the group and poems to 
read and to learn. Do not show 
these lists to the children. They 
are for your own guidance. List 
your activities under the follow- 
ing main headings: creative work, 
handwork, science, trips, and dis- 
cussions. (4) Do some informa- 
tional reading yourself. 

Plan to spend half of each day 
or less upon your first unit for 
perhaps eight to ten weeks. As 
to your choice of a unit, select 
something in the immediate en- 
vironment of your pupils- which 
they have not as yet taken up. 
Possibilities are: Wheat, Fruits 
and Vegetables, Milk, Where Our 
Food Comes From, Where Our 
Clothes Come From, The Post 
Office, Trains, Boats, Airplanes, 
and How People Travel. 

You should do some reading 
at once. Grace E. Storm’s book, 
The Social Studies in the Primary 
Grades (Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago; $2.50) will be valuable. It 
gives informational material and 
plans for activities of various 
sorts for all the above units and 
for several others not mentioned. 


How can I help my fourth-grade 
pupils master the difficult words 
they meet in geography lessons? 

The writer maintains that a 
child should not be expected to 
read words which are not in his 
hearing vocabulary. Otherwise 
he becomes a word reader. 

The teacher should give the 
children experiences which will 
aid them in developing a mean- 
ingful vocabulary before she ex- 
pects them to use this vocabulary 
in independent reading. In the 
upper grades, the child should be 
accustomed to using a dictionary 
and can omit the hearing step. 


. 


If I am not to have the children 
read out loud, what shall I do in 
the reading period? 

If the teacher has made a care- 
ful study of her children, she 
will know how large a sight vo- 
cabulary they have, what level of 
material they can read, what 
skills in word analysis they have 
developed, and the work habits 
they have acquired. 

With this information at hand 
she can plan a daily reading 
period which will meet the needs 
of each individual. Some of the 
activities can be planned to meet 
needs which are common to the 
group, but most of them will be 
of an individual nature. 


« 


W hat is the main job of the grade 
1B teacher in the teaching of 
reading? 

The first-grade teacher is one 
of the most important persons in 
the whole school system. A 
child’s success in the subjects 
which he studies in later grades 
depends largely upon his ability 
to read efficiently, and the prep- 
aration for this usually begins in 
the first grade. 

Since research has shown us 
that children cannot acquire the 
basic reading skills until they de- 





See pages 61, 63, and 64 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


velop sufficient maturity, the big- 
gest task of the 1B teacher is to 
see that all of her pupils do be- 
come sufficiently matured before 
they have any reading activities. 
In many states, first-grade teach- 
ers are given six months for such 
a preparatory program, and in 
California they have a whole year. 
The minimum time should be 
about two months. 

In other words, any first-grade 
teacher who starts reading activi- 
ties before the third month is en- 
dangering the school success of 
one third to one fourth of her 
pupils. 

For some further information 
you may refer to the article 
“When to Start Reading Activi- 
ties,’ in the October 1935 issue 
of THE INsTRUCTOR. 


& 


What should be the reading pro- 
gram in the fourth grade? 

A teacher should know just 
what skills each child needs in 
order to adjust himself to the 
school program. Her only con- 
cern is that each child acquire 
these skills when he needs them. 
It does not matter what mate- 
rial she uses or when she does it. 
She will see that no child is forced 
to acquire a skill until he really 
needs it. 

At the beginning of the year 
the teacher should study the rec- 
ord of each child, find out just 
how much skill he has developed 
in each of the elements of read- 
ing (adequate sight vocabulary, 
ability to analyze strange words, 
work habits needed in the grade), 
and then plan a program for each 
child accordingly. Usually an 
hour a week should be ample for 
the group work. However, some 
children who are retarded will 
need a great deal of individual 
help. 

Instead of using only a set of 
readers, the teacher should have 
many kinds of supplementary 
activities. The material for these 


could be kept in manila folders. 
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Supervisor of Element: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
adison, Wisconsin 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Schools, 


on English usage and the teaching of English to be 


answered in this department, address them to Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


N If you wish to re- 





ceive a reply by mail, lose a P 


Should a teacher mark all errors, 
or make all possible corrections, 
on pupils’ papers? 

Probably not. If many errors 
are checked, the pupil becomes 
discouraged and may not put 
forth the effort he might. Too, 
a pupil cannot initiate improve- 
ment along several lines at one 
time. Therefore, it seems better 
to check only one or two types 
of errors, and then to spend some 
time with the child, helping him 
to form the right habit. 

However, a more effective plan 
is to work with the pupils as they 
are writing, and, through confer- 
ences and discussions, help them 
to organize the material, to for- 
mulate good sentences, and to use 
correct punctuation. There will 
then be sufficient motivation for 
thoughtful selection of good Eng- 
lish. Following such a plan is 
better than correcting the errors 
later. This procedure guides the 
child into better writing habits. 


* 


Why do children dislike to write 
compositions? Id like to have 
my children enjoy writing, but 
they do not. How may I help 
them to like it better? 


1. Consider the child’s back- 
ground equipment for writing. 
The child must have something 
which is a personal experience 
or which he knows very well 
and feels may be worth telling 
or writing. Therefore, give the 
child many interesting experi- 
ences or firsthand contacts with 
interesting things. 

2. Discuss the material suffi- 
ciently so that the child has the 
necessary vocabulary for telling 
his story. Find some vivid words 
to make the story or description 
unusually interesting. 

3. Organize the steps of the 
telling so that the report is co- 
herent and well organized. 

4. Do not insist upon long 
stories or reports at first, but do 
not limit the child to a definite 
number of sentences. I prefer 


envelope. 


to encourage the child to tell his 
story briefly but fully. The 
number of sentences required to 
do this will depend upon the 
ideas to be told. 

5. Allow and encourage the 
child to express his ideas in writ- 
ing as he would in speaking. Do 
not urge one stereotyped style in 
writing, but stimulate originality. 

6. Do not require very large 
amounts of writing in the ele- 
mentary school. A little done 
spontaneously and well is much 
to be preferred. 

7. Commend each sincere ef- 
fort, but tactfully show the pupil 
how to improve the next time. 


+ 


How can I get children to tell a 
story coherently? 

Organization of ideas is im- 
portant and basic to good think- 
ing, and should be stressed all the 
way from kindergarten through 
school life. As children are pre- 
paring to tell a story or an ex- 
perience, to describe a scene, to 
tell how to make something, or to 
give directions, they should be 
led to list, in the best order, the 
parts they wish to tell so that the 
listener will enjoy and under- 
stand the story or report because 
it is told in sequential order. 

The teacher may tell a short 
story, giving the climax first and 
then the details, or tell it in jum- 
bled order. Then through dis- 
cussion of how the story should 
have been told, lead the children 
to an awareness of the importance 
of good organization. 

A list on the blackboard of the 
steps of an experience of a field 
trip will aid in good organization 
for telling or writing the event. 

In the middle and upper grades, 
a reasonable amount of outlining 
of unit materials may be valuable. 
This skill may be derived in the 
lower grades and expanded in the 
upper grades so that a fixed habit 
of organization of ideas results. 
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q Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a P d envelope. 





Should a child be taught fractions 
in the third grade? 

In approved courses, pupils be- 
gin to get acquainted with the 
fraction idea before the third 
grade. They are taught, for ex- 
ample, the meaning of one half 
of a thing or a number long be- 
fore the third grade. Systematic 
instruction in the fundamental 
processes in their various phases, 
however, is not ordinarily com- 
pleted until the children are in 
the fifth and sixth grades. 


e 


Do you believe in the incidental, 
or in the drill, method of learn- 
ing the number combinations? 

There is experimental evidence 
indicating that the addition com- 
binations can be learned as inci- 
dents in more complex addition, if 
the practice material is properly 
organized. But this does not 
really answer the basic question 
involved, for, in the case referred 
to, drill was provided in a differ- 
ent form. The basic question is 
this: Can a program of activities 
be so devised that the necessary 
number skills will be acquired as 
a natural by-product? Those 
who favor progressive methods 
hope to work out such a program, 
but most of this group are aware 
that success has not yet crowned 
their efforts, and accordingly, 
they supplement the activity pro- 
gram with special drill as needed. 
I favor the latter procedure. 


+ 


List the steps in determining or 
choosing the remedial work in 
any case of arithmetical error. 
Consider the general program 
under which one should operate. 
It consists of three steps, regard- 
less of the topic which the pupil 
is studying. In taking the first 
step, the teacher aims to become 
fully acquainted with the kind 
of error or errors the pupil is 
making. Then there follows a 
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. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


search for causes. When the 
latter are discovered, the remedial 
procedure is frequently obvious. 

Here are some examples. If 
deficiency in compound multi- 
plication is found to be due to 
lack of skill with the multiplica- 
tion combinations, the remedial 
procedure consists naturally of 
developing skill in these com- 
binations. If a child’s sight is so 
poor that he cannot see the ex- 
amples placed on the blackboard 
by the teacher, seat him nearer 
the blackboard or start a move- 
ment to have him fitted with 
glasses. If he has formed an in- 
correct habit of work, substitute 
a correct habit. Of course, not 
all remedial prescriptions will be 
so easily supplied. 


e 


What do you think is the reason 
for the difficulty that many chil- 
dren have in solving problems in 
arithmetic? 

There are evidently maay 
reasons, among which are a low 
intelligence quotient, ineffective 
methods of study, and lack of 
sufficient practice. In tradition- 
al schools, teachers tend to em- 
phasize computation, and they 
correspondingly neglect problem 
solving, thus denying the pupil 
the practice he needs to improve 
in arithmetical reasoning. 


& 


Do you favor the use of algebraic 
symbols in the fifth and sixth 
grades, such as I=RxP in the 
teaching of interest? 


In most modern courses, the 
subject of interest is introduced 
in the sixth or the seventh grade. 
At this level, the use of the for- 
mula mentioned is approved, so 
far as desirable mathematical 
training is concerned. The for- 
mula conveniently expresses a 
generalization that should result 
from the instruction in interest, 
and helps to develop a type of 
thinking required of the children 
in later mathematics. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


estions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


I have been told that one can 
make lantern slides by writing or 
drawing on glass with a pencil. 
How is this done? 


The first step is to make a 
drawing of the proposed picture 
on a piece of paper 344” x 4”. A 
piece of finely etched glass cut to 
lantern-slide size (3%4” x 4”) 
may be placed over the drawing, 
and the outline and detail traced 
upon the etched surface with a 
medium or a hard lead pencil. If 
you wish to use color, Keystone 
special water-color pencils are rec- 
ommended. If any mistakes are 
made, erase with art gum. 

Etched glass may be used many 
times. To erase the picture, use 
some soap and water with a little 
cleansing powder. 

If it is desired to preserve the 
picture, place a piece of cover 
glass over the picture and bind 
the two with lantern-slide bind- 
ing tape. 

For information as to materials, 
address Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pa.; or the Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 


+ 


Do films increase the richness, the 
accuracy, and the meaningfulness 
of experience and imagery? 

One of the most important of 
the contributions which films and 
other forms of visual instruction 
have to make in education is this 
very thing. The building up of 
a background of experience upon 
which children may draw in dis- 
cussing topics in connection with 
schoolwork is an important func- 
tion of visual education. 


e 


We are planning to purchase a 16 
mm. sound projector for motion 
pictures. What standards would 
you recommend to help us in 
making our selection? 


Ask the dealers representing 
three or four manufacturers of 
projection equipment to demon- 
strate their machines. From the 
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demonstration it will be possible 
to judge the different projectors 
on their performance with re- 
spect to the following points: (a) 
the brilliance and uniformity of 
illumination of the image on the 
screen; (b) the extent to which 
the picture weaves or jumps on 
the screen; (c) the absence or 
presence of flicker in the picture; 
(d) the simplicity of operation; 
(e) the ease of maintenance; (f) 
the protection of the film against 
wear; (g) the clearness and the 
quality of sound; and (h) the 
relative silence of the machine 
when running. 


Sf 


Are 16 mm. sound moving-picture 
projectors portable? 

The modern 16 mm. sound 
moving-picture outfit is as easily 
carried as a suitcase of medium 
size. The projector unit and loud 
speaker are conveniently housed 
in carrying cases which protect 
the machine when it is not in use. 
The case is standard equipment 
for all first-class machines. 


e 


Will you suggest a convenient 
method of cataloguing our lan- 
tern slides and pictures? 

Unless a school has a good cata- 
logue of the pictures and slides 
which are owned by it, teachers 
will be seriously handicapped in 
locating appropriate pictures for 
use in teaching. Not only should 
this catalogue be a list of sets of 
pictures and slides, but also a card 
file of each slide and each picture 
in the sets should be kept for cross 
reference. 

The common procedure is to use 
an adaptation of the Dewey sys- 
tem, which is in effect in most li- 
braries, for subject groupings and 
individual listings. The card cat- 
alogue of pictures and slides can 
then be conveniently placed in a 
separate file in the school library. 
[See page 11 of this issue. } 
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At a recent party in my third- 
grade room the ice cream came 
packed in dry ice. The children 
were curious about it and I was 
unable to find information for 
them. Can you suggest source 
material? 


I do not know of material writ- 
ten on this topic that can be read 
by third-grade pupils. Dry ice 
is made of carbon dioxide. Al- 
most every general science book 
or high school chemistry book 
will supply sufficient information 
for the teacher on subjects such 
as this. 

Children in the more advanced 
science classes often enjoy find- 
ing answers to such questions and 
reporting to the lower grades. 


o 


The children in my sixth grade 
are very much interested in how 
the telephone in our room works. 
Do you recommend teaching the 
principles of the telephone in the 
elementary school? 


It has been my experience that 
the telephone is too complex an 
instrument for pupils in the ele- 
mentary school to understand. 
They can make an electromagnet 
and operate it, become familiar 
with complete and incomplete 
circuits, and examine the receiver 
and transmitter of an old tele- 
phone, but the understanding of 
the principles involved in trans- 
mission of electrical impulses and 
its effect is too difficult. 

Perhaps an unusual group or a 
few interested pupils may be able 
to understand the process. 


* 


Where can I obtain a unit deal- 
ing with cats? 


I do not know of such a unit, 
since most units that are avail- 
able are based on the study of 
major problems which include 
many animals. A unit such as 
“How Can We Care for Our 
Pets?” or “How Do Animals Care 





See pages 61, 62, and 63 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


blems in teaching science? If so, 

INSTRUCTO: 

He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
P addressed envelope. 


R, Editorial Department, 


for Their Young?” will include 
materials on cats. 

The acceptable practice in most 
situations is to construct a unit 
around some such major problem, 
and study individual animals only 
in so far as such study contrib- 
utes toward an understanding of 
important science principles. 

If you wish to have a lesson on 
an animal such as the cat, you 
may let the pupils observe the cat 
and then discuss such problems 
as: How do some of the parts of 
the cat’s body help it to get 
food? How can it escape from 
its enemies? How does a mother 
cat care for her young? 


Sf 


Could you use the words “con- 
dense” and “evaporate” in the 
second grade? 

The practice of using a science 
vocabulary varies with different 
situations. Some science study 
is so burdened with science terms 
that pupils do nothing but memo- 
rize terms and definitions. Other 
practices do not introduce sufh- 
cient science terms to provide a 
background for further science 
study and for word recognition in 
science reading. 

Somewhere between these two 
extremes is a practice which in- 
troduces new science terms with 
about the same frequency that 
terms of other unfamiliar sub- 
jects are introduced. When the 
terms are simple, like petal, plan- 
et, pulley, and so on, they are 
used when needed. When terns 
are difficult to pronounce and 
understand, like erosion, instinct, 
convection, and so on, the mean- 
ings of the terms are substituted 
for the terms themselves. 

Simple explanations for, evapo- 
rate and condense should probably 
be substituted for the words in 
grade two. Later, in grade four 
perhaps, the pupil will begin us- 
ing the terms when they refer to 
the processes. The answer to 
your question is still a matter of 
personal judgment and opinion. 
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FIVE EXCELLENT QUALITY HEXAGON 
PENCILS WITH METAL TIPS, RUBBER 
ERASERS, STAMPED WITH ANY NAME 
DESIRED IN ATTRACTIVE GILT LETTERING 


for Per Post- 
only ¢ Set of paid 


INDIVIDUAL NAMES Imagine the delight of every boy and girl upon open- 


ing this package of FIVE Brightly Enameled Pencils 
to find that his or her name is attractively displayed in Gilt Lettering on every pencil. 


A USEFUL GIFT Where could you find a more useful or distinetly personal 


ift? And, where there are a number to give to, what could 
you buy for only TEN CENTS that would be so acceptable as these Pencil Sets? 


A COLORFUL GIFT These Genuine Eagle Pencils are supplied in assorted 


















































THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 









colors of Rich Enamel Finish, with Smooth Easy Writ- 
ing Graphite Lead, Metal Tips and Rubber Erasers. Each pencil is stamped in attrac- 
tive Gilt Lettering and put up in Handy Containers of FIVE Pencils each. The new 
low price applies to all orders, regardless of quantity. In nearly 50 years experience 
we have never before been able to offer you five pencils for the low price of ten cents. 


YOU GET THE BEST Our plant is completely equipped with modern machin- 


ery to handle a large volume of pencil printing, includ- 
ing linotypes which supply the new type for every name, insuring clear cut, uniform 
lettering in every pencil. 


1.250.000 During the twelve months ending September 30th, 1938 we printed and 
shipped over a MILLION AND A QUARTER Personalized Name Pen- 
cils which explains why we are able to furnish them at the extremely low price of 


only TEN CENTS a set. 


you MAKE THEM HAPPY Remember this: there is no cause for jeal- 


ousy among the youngsters when you give 
Personalized Pencils. The presents you give all cost the same. The pupils are all 
treated exactly alike, yet each individual gift is “different.” 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Secure your Pencil Sets this year from 


the oldest (Established 1890) Name 


Pencil Printers in the country and be assured of complete satisfaction in every respect. 











ORDER EARLY ET 
Use the convenient coupon opposite and attach it to the sheet contain- SPECIAL OFFER 


ing the list of names as you wish them to appear on the pencils. We 


“proof-read” every name three times, to eliminate any possible chance Use this handy coupon = Don’t delay! 


of error in printing. We will carefully carry out your instructions, and 
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guarantee prompt shipments. : SPOR ee 
—: 


NOTE: We print the genuine Eagle Pencils exclusively! And 
" we have been doing so continuously for nearly 50 years. 


Established 1890 
3840 Main Street Camden, N. Y. 
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Peter and Peggy Visit the Farm 


(Continued from page 12) 


invited their mothers to school 
that day and we had a little party. 
The children read their farm charts 
and newspaper, dramatized a play 
they had made up, showed booklets 
they had made, and served apple- 
sauce (made the day before from 
the apples the farmer had given 
us) on graham crackers. 
II. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Reading. 
i. Stories ‘of our trip. 
2. Riddles of farm animals. 
3. Daily farm newspaper which 
included: 
a) Day of week and month. 
6b) A sentence or two about 
the work we were doing. 
c) Riddles. 
d) Short stories. 
e) Funny stories. 
f) Freehand pictures with a 
comment by a child. 
B. Construction. 
1. Barn, silo, and hog house 
made of cardboad boxes. 
2. Fences made of wood, with 
clay bases, and string for wire. 
3. Trees made of branches and 
sponges. 
4. Clay modeling of potatoes, 
apples, animals, and other things 
needed for our farm. 
C. Writing. 
1. The children chose the fol- 
lowing words they wanted to 
learn to write: cow, pig, barn, 
horse, sheep, hen, cat, dog, farm. 
2. Each pupil had an individual 
writing book to show the prog- 
ress of his work. 
3. Many of the children made 
up other writing books. They 
drew a picture of an animal or 
a building and wrote the name 


under it. These were then at- 
tractively bound. 
D. Games. 


These games were taught in 
connection with our farm unit. 
All the games are found in Games 
for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium. 
1. Farmer in the Dell, p. 265. 
2. Letting Out the Doves, p. 
129. 
. Cat and Rat, p. 60. 
. Crossing the Brook, p. 74. 
. Cat and Mice, p. 59. 
. Animal Chase, p. 46. 
. Bull in the Ring, p. 56. 
E,. Language. 
1. Discussing plans relating to 
our farm. 
2. Dramatizing a farm play. 
3. Composing stories and poems. 
4. Studying pictures. 
F, Music. 
1. “The Farmer,” “Making the 
Hay,” and “The Mooley Cow,” 
in The Progressive Music Series, 
Book One. 
2. “Driving Home the Cows,” 
“The Ducks,” “The Rooster,” 
“The Hen,” and “Six Little 
Pigs,” in Songs of Childhood. 
3. “I'd Like to Be a Farmer,” 
“Who Likes the Rain?” and 
“The Friendly Cow,” in The 
Music Hour in the Kindergar- 
ten and First Grade. 
Ill. Outline of subject matter. 
A. Why we need farms. 
B. Foods the farmer raises. 
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C. Animals the farmer raises. 

1. Care of the animals. 

2. Use of the animals. 
D. Buildings the farmer needs. 

IV. Outcomes of the unit. 

A. A firsthand experience with 
farm life, through our excursion. 
B. Vicarious experiences through 
pictures, books, and magazines. 
C. A spirit of co-operation. 
D. A better understanding of the 
relationship between the home in 
the city and the home on the farm. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stories 


Bebenroth, C. M.: On the Farm 
with Bob and Nancy (Saalfield). 

Clark, Bertha: Work and Play on 
Belle River Farm (Lyons & Carna- 
han). 

Deihl, Edna G.: The Little Black 
Hen (Albert Whitman). 

Mr. Blue Peacock 
Whitman). 

Dietz, E. Ethel Cox: Good Times 
on the Farm (Newson). 

Dootson, Lily Lee: A Riddle Book 
(Rand McNally). 

Gates, Arthur I.; and others: Peter 
and Peggy, “Work-Play Books,” 
Primer (Macmillan). 

Grover, Eulalie O.: 
(Rand McNally). 

Hardy, Marjorie: 
(Wheeler) . 

Nida, W. L.; and Nida, S.: 
Pets (Heath). 

Orton, Helen: Prince and Rover of 
Cloverfield Farm (Stokes). 

Perkins, Lucy F.: The Farm Twins 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Serl, Emma: Work-a-Day Doings 
on the Farm (Silver Burdett). 
Tippett, James S.: The Singing 
Farmer (World Book Co.). 

Ten-cent-store books. 
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Overall Boys 
Wag and Puff 


Our 


Poems 


Coates, H. T.: Children’s Book of 
Poetry (Winston). “Over in the 
Meadow,” by Oliver A. Wads- 
worth. 

Mother Goose Rhymes (various pub- 
lishers). “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 
and “I Had a Little Pony.” 

Sung under the Silver Umbrella 
(Macmillan). “The Cow,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and “The 
Hens,” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. 

Wiggin, Kate D.; and Smith, Nora 
A.: Pinafore Palace (Doubleday 
Doran). “The Pigeons,” by 
Maud Burnham, and “A Puppy’s 
Problem,” by Emilie Poulsson. 


Games and Songs 


Acker, Ethel F.: 400 Games for 
School, Home, and Playground 
(Owen). 

Bancroft, Jessie H.: Games for the 
Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium (Macmillan). 

Giddings, T. P.; and others: Songs 
of Childhood, “Music Education 
Series” (Ginn). 

McConathy, O.; and others: The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade (Silver Burdett). 

Parker, H.; and others: The Pro- 
gressive Music Series, Book One 
(Silver Burdett). 
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Leaders Of | 
PARENTS’ GROUPS 
Depend On This 
Free Program Service 


HY don’t you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of Your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, too, send for these 
two attractive programs that will insure 
successful meetings? It will relieve her of 
the worry and responsibility of selecting 
suitable topics; looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group! 
The programs, illustrated above, are attrac- 
tively printed four page folders that list the 
topics selected for each monthly meeting. 
They are available in sufficient numbers to 
distribute to the entire membership. Just 
send for them today and your group will 
be assured of a well planned, authoritative 
and interesting course of study from Sep- 
tember 1938 through June 1939. 


Wise Ways With 
Young Children 


OTHERS of young children need and 
want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 
during the pre-school years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 
as this program provides. 


Parents And 
The School Age Child 


HILDREN never stand still, physically, 

mentally or emotionally. Each year 
the school age child faces new experiences, 
new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period. It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situation: 
wisely. 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 

subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on the 
everyday. problems of child care and train 
ing. 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


| 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
subscription rates. 


— — —School Age Programs 


IN-11-38 


Preschool Programs. — — | 
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Opening Doors for Peace 


(Continued from page 33) 


each country. Each panel included 
a door and interesting borders planned 
| to symbolize certain characteristics 
of individual countries. The door 
| was made of construction paper, and 
was hinged to open wide. (The 
hinges were pasted on, and the door 
was closed with a brass paper fasten- 
er.) The planning of the doors to 
show characteristic architecture of 
| the countries was a profitable research 
| problem. 
Behind each door. was a picture to 
express the theme of peace, with a 
special idea for each country. 
Many activities were developed in 
this study of peace. The homes of 
people in different lands were con- 
i] structed from heavy paper to show 
— differences in living conditions. A 
study of flags developed into the 
making of flags for each of the na- 
tions that the class studied. Peace 
posters were made to teach the idea 
of peace between nations. Many in- 
teresting stories were written, and 
then an exhibit was held. The reali- 
zation of the need for peace left a 
deep impression on the pupils of the 
fifth grade, and gave visitors food 
for thought. 














e Mary's Peace Club 


(Continued from page 45) 





nthu- 
give MARY—Well, we were talking 
tance about war and how stupid people are 
to keep on trying to settle their 
troubles by fighting instead of get- 
ting together and talking it all over. 
BETTY—I know it. Why do coun- 
tries keep on starting wars anyway? 
y, = ° 
~ Seana a aa apchinc Pray “I’ve started a simple plan which has helped me over many a 
ences, another country has. rough spot. Each day I drop a nickel in a little Savings Bank, 
nd is BINK (interrupting)—So they go which I keep on my dressing table. Rain or shine, good times 


anged § to war and try to take it away from 
ogram — them. 

luence MARY—But think how much it 
ortant § costs them even if they win. I 


or bad, into that little bank goes my nickel a day to pay the 
premiums on my T.C.U. policy. At first some of my friends 
called me a ‘nickel nurser.’ But last winter the laugh was on 


SPEES them. For when a siege of the flu kept several of us away from 
ee we inn . . 
n and F should — _—— be cheaper to your need our desks for weeks, and heavy bills began to pile up—those 
arents . 
108 try to buy what they want. Do hecks S$ by F i i nickels that I had ‘nursed’ came back to nurse me. They even 
ations All Chec ent by Fast Air Mail 
sation: f you know that the World War cost flew back, by air mail, because that’s the way the T.C.U. pays 
a t hundr illion dollars? From “Faith” to “Facts” ack, ’ Mseive 
bout —— v ed b . do — “I thank you for the fairness and the dispatch with all claims.” 
If we had a silver dollar for every which you settled my claim for injuries received in 
° auto accident. For years I have been recommending P ar : 
dollar that was spent in the war, we the ‘Teachers Casualty Underwriters insurance to my If you knew from experience how easy it is to spare the nickel a day and 
. students m Ttaitn. enceto » Sin vi . . i . . . 
could build a wall four hundred facie evidence of the company’s. judicial mindedness what a glorious feeling it is when sickness, accident or ane oe 
7 oward Claimants, sha able recommen: on s “ - 
seventy-five miles long, two feet fact. I shall be eager to do so, for it will be ren- receive the Check that Cheers” from the T.C.U., you would A My 
: éf dering teachers new to the profession a top-notch Nurs: too. Then when bad luck comes, instead of wondering “Who Will 
y enter § thick, and almost seven feet high service.” —Ella M. Smith, Ypsilanti, Mich —— pare : 
a A _— ; ; : ; : Pay the Doctor, the Nurse, and the Board Bill” you will be grateful for the 
f price Tep—Think of all the candy I T.0.U. Speed Wins Friends day you bought T.C.U. protection. 
ddition § could buy with that much money ectting ‘aq stake oth asteutties sacl’ Alter femning 
° ¥ Cc. 8' astonishes me eT 1ea) 
: . f this friendly and t action, a friend 
ne will PEGGY—You would think of that! mine said, if that's the way they do it, send in my Send the Coupon Today! 
on the But the money isn’t the worst part the “f.C.U. Umbrella. "—Miltdred. Mansur, Hunting. 
d traim F of war. Think of all the soldiers lata Enjoy the benefits of T.C.U. Protection. Send the coupon today for com- 
who are killed. In the World War Det anon una oe pepe ieee plete information about this nationwide organization of teachers for teach- 
us’ ore tne f) 8 holda nm 08’ . 
over eight million men were killed annoying and inconvenient to be faced with emer- ers. No agent will call. 
& 2 F gency bills for medical care. Your check for $62.66 
—- e MARY—Yes, and think of all the - erttlamment of my claim reached me via air mail. I 
shou ike to ex © you my sincere appreciation 
wy nyo glam honk iwiad thea? ®rst! ~©TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
| Y id a Wh “ h recommend the T.C.U. — highly my friends.’’— 
TOM—You said it! y, in the rs. Eleanor Salmon, Batavia, N.Y. | 
Rw World War more than twenty-one 893 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


pecial million soldiers were wounded. 
BINK—It isn’t just the soldiers 
— who get killed or wounded. My 
| dad says that if we ever have an- 
-=—- | other war the women and children 





All These Benefits FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Will Be Yours To the T.C.U., 893 T.C.U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebr. 




















° , . $50 a month when totally disabled by 
af will be killed as well as the soldiers. confining sickness or accidental injuries om Bag 4 ——— Ponape iy —— See Cee 
aa | BETTY—Oh dear, let’s talk about (including automobile); $50 a — 
— somethin little more cheerful. when quarantined and salary stopped; Name. - 
| T . M hasn’t told $333 to $3,000 for major accidents; $1,000 
7 os Sy Sas we ye to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. Ad- MO 
. | the important part yet. We want ditional Hospital and Operation Benefits. uel oe 5 2 ae 9 eae geomeraee se a 
a — to have a club—a Peace Club. Policies paying larger benefits will be is- NO AGENT WILL CALL 
oe (Continued on page 70) sued you if you so desire. 
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ror HEALTH 
TEACHING 


@ Thousands of schools through- 
out the country are using 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 
of the American Medical Asso- 
elation, te enliven and augment 
health teaching. Every issue sup- 
plies new, live material for out- 
side reading, oral topics, special 
reports, health projects, ete. 
School and Health Department by 
J. Mace Andress. 4 to 6 page 
moders picture section every 
month. Always authentic! 


SPECIAL OF FER 
6 months introductory sub- 
scription to HYGEIA 
(regular price. $2.50 «a 
ar) and the new 48 page 
Meoklet, “Health Teaching 
Ideas,” both 
for $1.00. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, til. 

1 enclese $1.00. Send HYGEIA for 6 
months, and the new booklet, ‘Health 
Teaching tdeas."’ 


Name... .....-cceee ec ceccececes 





SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 








A copy of ‘“Sociability 
Songs’’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10c! 

This popular book includes 
224 >big favorites for 
group singing, specially 
selected for school, club, 
church and home. 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 

Regular prices: 20c per 

copy, $1.80 per dozen 

(postpaid), $13.00 per 

hundred (not postpaid). 

—— mi 

THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

28 £. Jackson Bivd., oon, mi. 

124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs. 

I enclose 10c, I-ll 


SRD casesasnnsagenenensqnerensneemeemeenienmneS 














MUSIC LOVERS! BARGAINS in DISCS! 


World's finest recorded music. Nationally known makes. 
Domestic and imported. The Symphonies, Chamber 
Masic, Operas, Solos, Concert Songs of BACH, WAG- 
NER, BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, BRAHMS, etc. Mail 
orders filled to any part of world. Catalog “16” on re- 
quest 10c postpaid. 

NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 








111 East 14th Street New York City 
Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN ADIO MATS 
wesences” ME YASS sree” 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 I O., INC 
White, Amber or Green. 1819 B 
B Accept no substitute. Dept. 














Many Finish in 2 Years 


Le as your tims and abilities permit. Equivalent to reel- 














Changing Joe’s Mind 


(Continued from page 46) 


yor—I think I shall read it. 

MARIE—Oh, there is someone I 
never saw before, coming up the 
walk. I wonder who it is. 

DOROTHY—Why, that is Beowulf. 

LYLE—Who is Beowulf? He looks 
terrible to me. 

poroTHY—Oh, I like Beowulf, but 
Pil let him tell you who he is. 
Beowulf, please tell us who you are. 

BEOWULF—I came from a far-off 
country to fight the monster Grendel. 
While the warriors slept in the great 
hall, I stood guard. Grendel came 
and we wrestled together. 

LYLE—I want to know more about 
you, Beowulf. I think I'll read the 
rest of your adventures. 

MARIE—Here comes 
(Goldilocks enters.) 

DOROTHY—Oh, here you are. So 
you got home safely? 

GOLDILOcKs—Yes, but I was all 
out of breath. I was frightened by 
the Three Bears, when I woke and 
saw them around the bed. 

(The Three Bears walk in.) 

BABY BEAR—Why, there’s the little 
girl that was in my bed one day. 

MOTHER BEAR—We didn’t want 
to scare you; we just wanted to be 
friends. 

(Alice in Wonderland walks in. 
She begins talking at once.) 

ALICE—I heard the rest of you 
talking about yourselves, and now I 
am going to tell you about myself. 
1 am Alice in Wonderland. I went to 
sleep, and when I woke up I was in 
Wonderland. I saw a white rabbit 
and I followed him to his hole— 
down, down, down. 

LYLE—Who is this coming up the 
walk? 

pDOROTHY—Oh, that is Little Bear; 
1 was afraid he couldn’t come. (She 
goes to the door and opens it.) Come 
in, Little Bear, and tell the rest how 
you got your name. 


Goldilocks. 


LITTLE BEAR—The others teased 
me because I didn’t have any name. 
So I went out to look for one. I had 
many adventures before I found a 
name at the foot of the rainbow. 

jor—Please tell us some of them. 

LITTLE BEAR—Id like to, but I see 
someone else coming. You'll have to 
read the book and find out for your- 
self. 

(Jack comes in as Dorothy opens 
the door.) 

DOROTHY—Why are you so late, 
Jack? 

yack—I was climbing down the 
beanstalk on the way home from a 
trip to the Giant’s house when I saw 
the Giant coming after me. I had to 
chop down the beanstalk. 

LYLE—Well, we're glad you are 
here, even if you are late. 

ToM—lI’m sorry, but Huck and I 
must be going. 

OTHER STORYBOOK PEOPLE—Yes, 
and we must go, too. 

ALL—Goodby, friends. 
had a very good time. 
closes as they start out.) 


Act II 


DOROTHY—Those were some of my 
storybook friends. Joe, what do you 
think of them? 

JoE—Do you mean, Dorothy, that 
all these people are in books? 

DOROTHY—Yes, and there are 
many more who are just as interest- 
ing. 

jor—I should like to see them. 

DOROTHY—You can’t see them, 
but you can read about them. 

jor—Where can I get stories about 
all of them? I think I begin to see 
why you like to read so well. 

DOROTHY—You can get a card at 
the Public Library and read all you 
want to. 

jor—I think Ill go right now. 
Let’s all go together. 


We have 
(Curtain 





What Hartwell Learned 


(Continued from page 48) 


MOTHER EDUCATION— 

Writing, come and have a word. 

You are seen; but never heard. 
WRITING (entering )— 

Through me you learn to write a 
hand 

That everyone can read. 

This gives your friends real pleasure, 
and 

It’s what you really need. 
MOTHER EDUCATION— 

All these friends are here for you 

To take with you your whole life 
through. 

If from them you turn away, 

And spend your time in idle play, 

An ignorant boy you'll always be, 

And that makes an ignorant man, 
you see. 

(Turns to School Subjects.) 

Now since you've told what can be 
done, 

You all may leave him, one by one. 
(Mother Education and the School 

Subjects leave.) 
HARTWELL (waking up)—Well, 

I’ve had a dream that has done me 


lots of good. How foolish I was to 


think that an education was un- 
necessary. From now on I expect 
to study, study, study. (Picks up 
history.) Tomorrow our history les- 
son is about Captain John Smith. 
(Reads.) Goodness! The Indians have 
captured him! They take him before 
the Indian Chief, Powhatan. 
MOTHER (calling off stage)— 
Come on to bed, Hartwell. I won’t 
be able to get you up in the morning. 
HARTWELL (continuing to read) 
—Can’t. Have to see what happens 
to Captain John Smith. (Reads.) 
Hurrah! (Jumps up and gathers 
his books together.) 
MOTHER (appearing at door)—— 
What on earth is wrong with you? 
HARTWELL—It’s all right now, 
Mother. Pocahontas saved him. 
(He turns around and runs off.) 
MOTHER—For goodness’ sake! 


Act IlI—In THE ScHOOLROOM 


TEACHER—About whom is our 
lesson today? (Hartwell raises bis 
hand first, eagerly. Then the other 

(Continued on page 69) 





Instructor Handbooks 


. . at only 35 Cents each to 
new or present subscribers 
to THE INSTRUCTOR*« 


(Regular Price 50 Cents Each) 
%& If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUC. 


IR now and at the same time order a selection 
of these books, use order form on page 78. 


Each book 96 pages, 7x10 inches, bound 
in durable bristol board covers. 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


qm, ~Safety on the street, on the 


SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 


playground, and at home; safe. 
ty in playing with toys and in 
handling sharp instruments; 
safety in swimming, and fire 
prevention are all emphasized, 
Posters, seatwork, tests, and 
stories fill more than half the 
book. There are units of work 
to vitalize safety teaching; 
plays, songs, and recitations 
for safety programs. Each 
type of material is conveniently 
grouped in a section of its own, 


HANDWORK for All Grades 


Mabel Betsy Hill, popular writ- 

wm | er and a. pas yespennt 

this book, lf of which pre 
HANDWORK | sents Handwork based on life 
se shai in China, Japan, Sweden, 
France, Switzerland, and Peru. 
For each country: girl and boy 
dolls, typical scenes, creative 
designs. The second half in- 
cludes Circus Drawings to trace 
and cut from cardboard (12 
pages) and seasonal designs for 



























NTARY SCIENCE [isi 


ELEME 


Helps to develop a scientific at- 
titude in children, arouses their 
interest in surroundings, pro- 


WATRUC TON HANDBUOR sEMUED 


ELEMENTARY 
CIENC 


vides experiences which will 
make them more observant. 
The lessons are presented in a 
clear, attractive manner, with 
suggested “Things to Do” and 
reference lists. The nine chap- 
ters, divided among the various 
grade groups, deal with plants, 
animals, the heavens, “Some 
Everyday Science,” and 
“Science Hobbies.” 


SEATWORK *f°&nxpes"" 
GRADES 
TN A variety of seatwork material 
oe an oe = — —s grades, all 

contribu y teachers who 
SEATWORK have tested the lessons in their 

own classrooms and have 

proved them to be practical. 
An introductory chapter by 
Louise Geddings Carson e- 
plains how to get best results 
from seatwork. Subjects repre 
sented: reading, arithmetic, 
language, drawing, hygiene, 
character education, citizenship, 
music, geography, nature study. 


TESTS *°*Grrer'Grapes 


Six conveniently arranged 
groups of tests on: arithmetic; 
elementary science; geography; 
health, safety and character ed- 
ucation; history and _ civics; 
language and literature. In 
geography, there is material 
for each of the six continents. 
Each group contains one or 
two lesson sheets with illustre- 
tions and text addressed to the 
pupil. The tests were prepared 
by a score of well-known teach- 
ing specialists. 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 
a} Embraces arithmetic, geogra- 


phy, history, language, reading, 
citizenship, elementary science, 
health. Every type of test i 
given, with answers, and there 
are stories (with questions), 
riddles, arithmetic problem 
and games. Eight seasonal 
blackboard decorations ; sixteen 
full-page correlating posters by 
Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph 
Avery. (This boo! i 
ally published as the 1933-3 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


STUDIES Exists 
THE SOC GRADES 
qu STA Ready-to-use classroom mate 
enrexcven manseons woes 2 = —_-s. 
raphy an tory—in 
wai of stories, tests on the storie, 
CALL GRADES? supplementary tests (with 
keys), and lesson plans. The 
text, by seven leaders in social- 
studies teaching, is arra 
by grades. Included are list 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil 
bibliographies, correlating sand- 
{ table designs. (Originally pu> 
ows, | ished as the 1934-35 Instructor 
‘earbook.) 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


FOR ALL GRADES 


























FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 














ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 
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What Hartwell Learned 


(Continued from page 68) 


children put up theirs.) You may 
answer, Hartwell. 

HARTWELL—Our lesson is about 
Captain John Smith. One day he 
was taken prisoner by Powhatan, the 
Indian Chief, and was about to be 
put to death, when Pocahontas came 
to the rescue. She saved him by 
throwing herself on Smith’s neck 
and saying to her father, “If you 
kill him, you must kill me first.” 
In order to stop his soldiers from 
swearing, Smith kept an account of 
the oaths they used, and each night 
he poured cold water down the 
sleeves of all the soldiers who had 
sworn that day—a cupful for every 
oath. 

TEACHER—Where did you find 
that statement about the swearing? 
It wasn’t in our textbook. 

HARTWELL—Mother has a_ book 
about Captain John Smith, and I 
got up early this morning and read 
it. 

TEACHER—It was very interesting 
indeed, Hartwell, and so nice of you 
to tell us about what you had read. 

JOHN—Something must have 
happened to Hartwell last night. 

HARTWELL—Well, I am_ very 
much ashamed of the way I have 
been playing in school, and neglect- 
ing my lessons. We need each lesson, 
arithmetic, language, reading, spell- 
ing, and even writing, which is al- 


ways seen but never heard. Our 
education is not complete without 
all of these. 

(Superintendent enters.) 

SUPERINTENDENT—I am _ looking 
for a trustworthy boy again to de- 
liver a message for me, Miss Ashwell. 

HARTWELL (jumping up)—May 
I carry it for you? 

SUPERINTENDENT—1 his boy? 

TEACHER—Mr. Carter, you may 
trust him absolutely. 

SUPERINTENDENT (fo Hartwell) 
—I want you to hurry. Tell me 
exactly what he says. (They leave.) 

BILLY—I think we ought to elect 
a captain, Miss Ashwell, so we can 
march better. 

TEACHER—That is a very good 
suggestion, Billy. Whom would you 
suggest, class? 

ALL—Hartwell Evans. 

TEACHER—Those in favor of 
Hartwell for captain, raise your 
hands. 

(All raise hands.) 

(Hartwell enters and takes bis 
seat.) 

TEACHER—You have been elected 
captain of the lines, Hartwell. I'll 
let you take the children out in the 
yard now and drill them in good 
marching. Take charge of the class. 

HARTWELL (coming forward)— 
Rise! Attention! Forward! March! 
(They march off.) 





The Law ot Self-Reliance 


(Continued from page 9) 


& EACH month there appears in 

THe INstRucTOoR one of a series 
of ten character-education posters, of 
which this is the third. The content 
is selected from a $5000 prize Chil- 
dren’s Code, written by William J. 
Hutchins, president of Berea College. 


In Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, beginning in January 1920, 
and continuing to December of that 
year, this material appeared in sim- 
ilar form. ‘Teachers are finding the 
posters useful in various phases of 
character training. 





Art Suggestions for Book Week 


(Continued from page 29) 


each day was placed a large poster 
illustrating some kind of book abuse 
—turning down the pages, breaking 
the backs, using pencils for book- 
marks, stuffing the pages with papers, 
and so on. 

Another class, during art periods, 
made life-size figures of well-known 
book characters on some lightweight 
cardboard. They painted the figures 
in bright colors. Then they hung 
them all about the room with stout 
thread of the same color as the wall. 
The thread was therefore almost in- 
visible, 

One class made life-size animal 
book characters, painted them real- 
istically, and placed them in a 
parade on the floor. Slightly heav- 
ier cardboard was used for the ani- 
mals than for the characters that 
were hung on the wall. Because 
animal characters are not quite so 
easy to recognize, each one bore a 

er with its name thereon. 

Still another class made a book 

A square yard of composi- 


tion board formed the grounds on 
which the house was located. On 
the board was dabbed a good coating, 
about one half inch thick, of papier 
maché. Before it was entirely dry, 
it was painted with thick tempera 
paint to resemble lawns, pathways, 
and so on. 

The house itself was constructed 
of cardboard. Its roof was an open 
green book, which hung over the 
edge just enough to make very real- 
istic eaves. (The pupils of this 
class had had some simple lessons in 
bookbinding, so the construction of 
the roof was easy.) A few pages 
only were put into this book, so that 
it might be fastened securely by the 
pages to the body of the house. Two 
small narrow books formed a chim- 
ney. The windows were books. 
Two books formed the open doors 
at the front of the house. A book 
formed the one front step. Over 
the doorway were the words “The 
Book House.” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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World 


ours 


Follow Your Own Star Round the World 





Go round the world .. . and go your own way! This will be 
your trip, planned as you wish it, for your particular pleasure. 
Canadian Pacific, the “World’s Greatest Travel System,” will 
arrange one inclusive ticket that is good for two whole years. 
Sail east or west. Follow your own star around the world! 












Route 1 


Allows you to spend as much 
time as you wish in the land of 
M@harajas after seeing the Far 
East, Singapore, Ceylon, From 
India via Suez to London. Com- 
bination of Classes, $668.2 5up. 


The Age-Old 


Mediterranean Countries 


Fishing in the Far East 


Route 2 


One of the most popular of all 
world tours, via Japan and 
Hong Kong to fascinating Bali. 
Then on to Batavia, Colombo 
and the Mediterranean. Com- 
bination of Classes, $730.7 5up. 


BOOKLET of 6 most popular routes from YOUR OWN AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Boston, 
405 Boylston St.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; San Francisco, 
152 Geary St.; and 37 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Cab il 
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EASY 


TO TEACH NEATNESS 


HESE FREE Neatness Charts make 

it easy now to instill habits of neat- 
ness and tidiness in children. It’s a 
game they love to play. Join the hun- 
dreds of teachers who use them . 
mail the coupon for as many as you 
need. And if you would like a handy 
Home Shine Kit (of dauber, polisher, 
and tin of paste polish) for your own 
use, just enclose 25c. 









ii 


Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. 1-1138 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


) Please send me——Neatness Charts, FREE 


Name 





Street and Number. 
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KNITTING YARNS 


FOR PAST 30 YEARS— New Low Prices 
Postcard brings over 600 Free Samples 


SPaCiAL OFFER—YARN REEL 
5O0c Postpaid 


Knitters will find a full dol- 
lar yelue in this improved all 





CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Opa da Tht grep s st. 
Prompt Mail Service 


GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid job with the United 
States Government? Many 1939 appointments ex- 
pected. Influence not needed Protected under civil 
service. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. C230, Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil 
Service Book, with list of positions for teachers and 
full particulars telling you how to qualify for them. 














The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20c per 
. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 es Or more, dto one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per undred, NOT ‘AID. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Wedding ee 


$3.50 
Write fer Samples 100 Visiting Cards - = $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Art Suggestions tor Book Week 


(Continued from page 69) 


Books in piles, glued together, 
made a garden bench. Issuing from 
the house, peering out the windows, 
and sauntering about the grounds 
were tiny four-inch book characters, 
each one carrying a typewritten pen- 
nant bearing his name. These figures 


were drawn on regular water-color 
paper, painted, pasted to a light- 
weight cardboard, pressed, and then 
cut out. Pins held them firmly in 
position. The tiny pennants were 
mounted on toothpicks and pasted 
to the figures. 





Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 26) 


Explain how, if we really caught the 
true ideal of brotherhood, cities 
could become the realities of their 
founders’ dreams. 

After this intensive study, teach 
the pupils to sing the song, if they 
do not already know it. 


BioGRAPHICAL NorTEs 


The author, Katharine Lee Bates 
(1859-1929), was born at Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts. An educa- 
tor, she was graduated in 1880 from 
Wellesley College, where she later 
(1891) became professor of English 
literature. She traveled widely in 
Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. She 
is the author of several books. 

Miss Bates is known most widely 
for her poem, “America the Beauti- 


ful.” While on her way west to 
study in a short summer session at 
Colorado Springs, she stopped at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
(1893). There she was greatly 
impressed by the “White City,” 
composed of the exposition build- 
ings. This gave rise to her use of the 
phrase, alabaster cities gleam. After 
three weeks, she proceeded west- 
ward, where the Rocky Mountains 
were a source of never-ending awe. 
One day, while on an expedition to 
the top of Pike’s Peak, she stood 
halfway up the side of the mountain 
and enjoyed the beautiful landscape. 
The idea of the poem came that day; 
it grew until she had four stanzas 
penciled in her notebook when she 
left Colorado Springs. 





Drawing Pictures of Log Cabins 


(Continued from page 38) 


the roof white like your paper, it 
will look as if the roof had snow on 
it. When you leave the ground 


white like snow it is best to draw ° 


the snow line a little curved. Some- 
times you can make the sky yellow, 
orange, and red for a sunset; some- 
times you can make a deep blue sky. 
Bright skies will make your snow 
look whiter because of the contrast. 


Suggestions for other pictures— 
Draw a night scene on blue paper. 
Draw the cabin black and put yel- 
low lights shining out of the win- 
dows. Draw black trees and yellow 


stars, or a yellow moon. Make the 
snow light blue. If you’d like some 
people in the picture, make a boy 
and his father carrying a lantern. 
The people would be all black at 
night except for a tiny orange or 
yellow light in the lantern. 

Draw a cabin in the deep woods. 
Make some stumps. If you can 
draw a beaver dam, that will help to 
show that the cabin is far in the 
woods, 

Illustrate the first Thanksgiving. 
Draw Indians and Pilgrims. In the 
background, make some log cabins 
for the Pilgrims’ homes. 





Mary's Peace Club 


(Continued from page 67) 


peccy—But if we're going to 
have a club we have to choose a 
name, elect officers, and have meet- 
ings. 

BINK—I'll tell you what! This 
afternoon as soon as the parade is 
over, we'll all go over to my house 
and make some plans for our club. 

pEGGY—That’s a good idea. 

BETTY—Now let’s turn on the 
radio and think about something 
besides war. 

MaRY—AIl right. 
radio.) 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—This is sta- 
tion WANC. You have listened to 
the Armistice Day services that were 
sent to you from the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


(Turns on the 


BETTY—Turn it off quick. 

BINK—I want to hear that. 

RADIO ANNOUNCER—We will now 
close with the playing of taps, but 
first, I should like to leave with you 
this message. Let us resolve that 
from now until the time when we 
meet here one year from today, we 
will do everything in our power to 
promote peace and friendship, and to 
abolish war. 

ToM—That would be a wonderful 
pledge for our club! 

MARY—Yes, that’s just what we 
want. We pledge ourselves to do 
everything we can to promote peace 
and friendship, and to abolish war. 

(The bugler, off stage, sounds 
taps. All stand quietly while the 
curtains slowly close.) 





New Under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
Stops Perspiration 


1. Does not harm dresses —does 
not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration 
for 1 to 3 days. Removes 
odor from perspiration. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for 
being Harmless to Fabrics. 


TEN MILLION jars of Arrid 
have been sold. Try ajar today! 


39¢ a jar 
TRIAL JAR: Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) 
for generous eS ES Feminine 
Products, 84A Park 


Arrid. 
» New York, N. Y, 











NEW INVENTION MAKES 


Large variety of excellent yarns for sweat 
ers, afghans, rugs, decorative pieces, etc 
out of all kinds of salvage materiak 
stored away at home. Spins 50 to lw 
yards an hour. Yarns usually worth 
several times the cost (when new) of 
AS} materials from which made. Simple, 
: inexpensive little Yarnmaker. Pays 
for itself in less than a sono Child can 
t onderful lor home, 

. Write fe 


or 1 ree 7 ~ 
WEBSTER TEXTILE BANDIORAFTS 
7317 Wise Ave., Dept. 32, St. Louis, Mo. 










FINELY 


printeo WEDDING INVITATION 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00; 25 | 
for$2.50 Printed in either engraver "s rescript or | 
text type on panelled stock. Send for free samples, | 
Write your name plainly and mail to us 
P.O orderto covercost. Your order filled the 

| day received and sent to you prepaid. 

| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


















. Clubs, Individuals, make big profits my | 
| Personal Christmas Folders at 50 f 

wii inted; also Ce at telder aber 

ments, sell at 60c and $1 Our 1 


eg pee Seeycaelog line. Write 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
S59 Temple Street, North Abington, 





Teachers--Make More Money! 


Qualify for important Civil Service Government 
Positions, Better salaries—security. Thousands 
being appointed. FREE list and full information 
on new plan, Write at once. State age and edu- 
cation. Instruction Service, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color outer phetes and miniature 


— ° Bond fo Tos Bee bes 










expertepooncodes, 
sisemeits “Make 


eos mictaronat 


reHSSt Chicage 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Handy attractive needle book for your desk. Write 
for copy y sending name of your school and 
number of pupils in class. 

R. TURNER, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


ANTED ORIGINAL 

W POEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration .. . . Send Poems 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ltd., Dpt.183, Toronto, (at 











WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 

colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
cards 26¢ w dons tlines to color 75¢; & teachers aids 
10c.; list free lower Preservation Society 
3740 Oliver a ‘Washington, D.C. 
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Simple Organization for an Elementary School Library 


(Continued from page 11) 


VI. Records. 


The catalogue of a library is a 


permanent record, consisting of shelf 
list and dictionary catalogue. 


A. Shelf list. 

1. The shelf list consists of 

cards listing all the books in 

the library. These cards are 
filed in the order of the books 
as they stand on the shelves. 

The items printed on the shelf- 

list card for each book are 

classification number, author’s 
name, title, publisher, copy 
number, source, and price. 

(See Illustration 1 at beginning 

of article.) An accession book 

is sometimes used instead of the 
shelf list. 

2. The following paragraphs 

explain the entries on the shelf- 

list card. 

a) Classification numbers are 
used for the purpose of plac- 
ing together upon the shelves 
all books on the same subject 
or of the same general classi- 
fication. For classifying the 
books of the school library, 
a simple modification of the 
Dewey decimal system is 
suggested. (See end of arti- 
cle.) 
b) The author’s name, the 
title of the book, and the 
publisher’s name are found 
on the title page of the book. 
c) Since a library often has 
more than one copy of a 
book, each copy must be 
numbered. 
d) By source is meant where 
the book came from. 
e) It is necessary to list the 
price to facilitate replacement 
in case a book is lost. 

B. Dictionary catalogue. 

The dictionary catalogue is com- 
posed of at least three cards for 
each book. They are author card, 
title card, and subject card (Illus- 
trations 2, 3, and 4, respectively). 
These are arranged in alphabetical 
order in one file, according to the 
first letter of the first word on 
the card, and the card catalogue 
is consulted just like a dictionary. 
If the author’s name is known, 
look for the card under it; if the 
title is known, look for the card 
under the first word (not 4, an, 
or the); if neither the author nor 
the title is known, look for the 
card under the general subject. 
This series of cards is commonly 
known as the card catalogue. 

C. Typing or printing standard 
library cards. 

Index cards (3” x 5”) which 
serve the purpose for the shelf list, 
the card catalogue, and the book 
cards (described below), are in- 
expensive ~~ 1 may be purchased at 
a ten-Ce:.. ‘tore, drugstore, or 
bookshop. All cards should be 
neatly made with typewriter or in 
manuscript writing. All catalogu- 
ing should be accurate. Follow 
carefully these simple rules. 

1. The first line stands three 

spaces down from the top of the 

card. One space in from the 
left edge of the card, type or 
print the classification number. 


2. Below this, type or print the 
first letter of the author’s last 
name. 

3. Begin the author’s last name 
eight spaces from the left edge 
of the card, followed by either 
his full name or his initial. ‘This 
is called the author indentation. 
4. Ten spaces from the left edge 
of the card, type or print the 
title of the book below the au- 
thor’s name. This is called the 
title indentation. Follow this 
with the publisher’s name and 
the copyright date. At the au- 
thor indentation, two spaces 
below title, place the copy num- 
ber, source, and price. 


VII. Preparing books, pictures, pam- 
phlets, and clippings. 


A. Books. 
1. The careful opening of new 
books and rebound books tends 
to lengthen their service. Place 
the book on the table, back 
down. Open the front cover, 
then the back cover, and then 
a few leaves at a time, alternat- 
ing back and front. 
2. The name of the library or 
school should be stamped or 
written in ink on the book in 
at least two places. 
3. Paste in the book the book 
pocket (as in Illustration 5 or 
6), preferably in the front. 
Use the flyleaf if necessary to 
avoid covering inside cover 
decorations. 
4. Paste a date slip in the front 
of the book (not illustrated). 
This is a blank slip of paper, 
3” x 5”, used for recording the 
date when the book is to be re- 
turned. It should be pasted 
only at the top edge, since it is 
torn out when filled. 
5. Prepare the book card (Illus- 
tration 7), to be kept in the 
pocket when the book is in the 
library and removed each time 
the book is taken out. This card 
should contain the title of the 
book, the author’s name, date 
when due, and borrower’s name. 
6. On the back of the book, at 
the base, print in black or 
white ink the classification 
number and the first letter of 
the author’s name. Use first 
author if there is more than 
one. 
7. At the top of the back of 
the book write the number that 
indicates the grade for which 
the book is best suited so far as 
the average pupil is concerned. 
8. Books wear longer and keep 
brighter if the cover is painted 
with clear shellac. 


. B. Pictures. 


Pictures to supplement all sub- 
jects may be obtained from dis- 
carded books and magazines. 
Each picture should be mounted 
on heavy paper or regular mount- 
ing paper. Each picture should 
be stamped and marked on the 
back with appropriate subject 
heading, in upper left corner. 

C. Pamphlets. 

Pamphlets are filed alphabeti- 

cally according to subject. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Familiar Subjects 
Take On New Life When 


Your Classroom Material Includes 


THE DOLE MAP OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


@ You'll enjoy working with this gaily informative picture map 
and the work projects which have been created for classroom use 
with the map. Flora and fauna, historical landmarks and dates 
and scenic features are clearly indicated on this large, 4-color map. 

The work projects, planned and executed by an educator, are 
authentic and comprehensive. Each set includes a study outline 
for the teacher and a study course for the pupils. The projects 
are complete in themselves. No research is necessary. They and 
the map are approved by educational authorities. 


Set No. 1—Suitable for Fourth Grade—general subject 
matter. 

Set No. 2—Suitable for Fifth Grade—geography of the 
Islands. 

Set No. 3—Suitable for Sixth Grade—Hawaiian Islands 
in American History. 

Set No. 4—Suitable for South Grade—advanced geog- 


raphy. 
Set No. 5—Suitable for Junior High School—Hawaiian 
Islands in World History. 


The Dole Map and a set of any one—or more—of the work 
projects will be sent you at your school address upon the receipt 
of ten cents to cover mailing cost. Simply write to the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco, or clip and mail the 
attached coupon. 

Heweiten Pi , 7 , ice, Sli hed 
Tidbiee, “Gena” and the neve “Royal Spears” Honclake, Haxeaii, USA Sale 
Offices: San Francisco. 





Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 

San Francisco, i i 

Please send me the Dole Map and the fol 
work projects: (Check those you wish sent you. 
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Souvenir Booklets for Christmas 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Appropriate - Pleasing « Inexpensive 

















Santa Claus Design No. 23 
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Coasting Design No. 31 


Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors 


*&Three of the cover designs are shown 

here. A circular illustrating all of the 
six designs will be sent upon request. Your 
booklets may be made up with one or 
assorted designs as you choose. 


Your Photo 
or Photo 
of Your 








Pupils 
or Your 
School 
on Each 


Souvenir 


lf Ordered 


STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


SIZE 3% x 5% inches with cover of white 
pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
six designs will appear in colors. In- 
side there are eight pages, on two of which 
will be specially printed for you the name 
of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school 
board and pupils. The six other pages con- 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments. All 
of the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors. If so ordered, your photo- 
graph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the inside front cover of 
each booklet. Each booklet is tied with a 
dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may 
be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. 
Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS 
(Without Special Printing) 


DENTICALLY the same as the Style “A” 
Booklets described above except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages 
in which the pupil may write the names of 
hia schoolmates or have them write their 
names for him as they would in an auto- 
graph album. The remaining five pages 
contain appropriate poems and sentiments. 
This style is also supplied with photograph 
of teacher, pupils or school if so ordered. 
Each booklet is tied with a silk cord and 
accompanied by a transparent glaze enve- 
lope in which it may be enclosed for pres- 
entation. 
Price without Photograph: 
quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Discount on Club Orders When two 
or more 


teachers send their orders together, a dis- 
count of 10 per cent from the above prices 
will be allowed on each order. 


of either a Style “A” or 
A Sample Style “B” booklet made up 


with any one of the cover designs you 
choose, together with a specimen photograph, 
will be sent for three cents in stamps. 


8e each in any 


2 : Give style 
Instructions for Ordering Give stvle 
and quantity desired. Then give name and 
number of each cover design selected and 
state how many booklets you wish made up 
with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped, and with 
your name and address on the back. We 
will make a reproduction of it for each 
souvenir and return the original uninjured. 

Although we aim to fill 


Order Early all orders promptly, we 


urge that you order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your booklets for 
presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Simple Organization for an Elementary School Library 


(Continued from page 71) 


D. Clippings. 

The clipping file can very eas- 
ily be made a source of valuable 
material, carefully selected from 
magazines and newspapers. Each 
clipping should be marked with 
name and date of paper or maga- 
zine from which it was clipped. 

VIII. Recording the magazines and 
newspapers. 

Magazines and newspapers are 
best listed as a separate record. The 
index card (Illustration 8) is a good 
method of keeping this record. Such 
a record can serve as a subscription 
record as well as a check on the 
issues as they arrive. The card 
should contain name of magazine, 
date ordered, publisher, date of ex- 
piration, price, year, and issues re- 
ceived. 

IX. Placing books on shelves. 

A. Books are placed on shelves 

regardless of grade placement, un- 

der their general classification. 

B. All books of a given classifica- 

tion are placed in alphabetical 

order according to the author’s 
last name. 
X. Checking books out and in. 

A. Books are checked out by re- 
moving the book card from the 
pocket, writing the name of the 
child on it, and writing the date 
the book is due on the book card 
as well as on the date slip. 

B. When a book is returned, the 

card is replaced in the book 

pocket. 
XI. Library equipment. 

A. The ideal library is planned 
for beauty as well as service. It 
should be of adequate size, central- 
ly located, preferably with adjoin- 
ing workroom or space and supply 
cupboard. Shelves and reading 
table should have adequate light. 

B. The proper equipment consists 

of librarian’s desk and chair, fil- 

ing case for pamphlets and pic- 
tures, charging tray, bulletin 
board, shelves, catalogue cabinet, 
dictionary stand, and magazine 
and newspaper racks. A few well- 
selected framed pictures, a piece 
or two of beautiful pottery, and 
growing plants add to the at- 
tractiveness of the library. 

XII. Pupil participation. 

Even though ideal or authentic 
library equipment and material can- 
not be purchased because of lack of 
funds, every school or classroom can 
begin a library. 

A. The library should be organ- 

ized with the planning and help 

of the children as a highly educa- 
tive activity unit. It may include 
the following problems. 

1. Where is the best place to 

put our library? 

2. What is needed for equip- 

ment? Can we make it? 

3. How are books prepared for 

a library? 

4. What committees are need- 

ed for the work? 

B. The library may be a corner or 

end of a classroom or an extra 

room in the building. 

C. Tables, chairs, shelves. 

1. Comfortable seating arrange- 

ments are necessary, preferably 


chairs and tables. 


2. The pieces of furniture may 
be painted and decorated in 
uniform and attractive colors, 
XIII. Bulletin board. 
A. The following items may be 
displayed on the boards. 
1. Posters and “teasers” which 
stimulate curiosity in certain 
books and a desire to read them, 
2. Book covers of new books, 
3. Charts and records of how 
many books each child has read, 
4. Children’s recommendations 


of books they have enjoyed. 


5. Maps. 
6. Suggestions for special-day 
reading. 
B. Racks. 
Large picture books, news. 


papers, and magazines are displayed 
to better advantage on racks. 
XIV. Library instruction. 
A. What the library contains. 
1. Books that are checked out. 
2. Books that are used only in 
the library. 
3. Magazines. 
4. Clippings from newspapers 
and magazines. 
§. Bulletin boards. 
6. Picture collection. 
B. How books are arranged on the 
shelves, and what the general 
classification is. 
C. The use of the dictionary card 
catalogue. 
1. How to locate books. 
2. How to look at a card with- 
out removing or misplacing it. 
D. The make-up of a book. 
1. Title or name. 
2. Author. 
3. Table of contents. 
4. Chapters. 
5. Pages. 
6. Dedication (if there is one). 
7. Index. 
E. How to locate the material in 
a book. 
F. How to care for a book. 
1. Opening a new book. 
2. Turning pages. 
3. Keeping the place without 
injury to the book. 
G. How to use reference books. 
XV. Library periods. 


Day of Week Activity 

Monday Guided free reading 

Tuesday Guided free reading 

Wednesday Guided free reading 

Thursday Sharing and check- 
ing up 

Friday Story hour 


XVI. Steps in starting a library. 
A. Select room or space. 
B. Gather and sort material. 
1. Books. 
2. Pictures (maps, etc.). 
3. Magazines. 
4. Bulletins, pamphlets. 
C. Graphically plan space for: 
. Books. 
. Magazines. 
. Bulletins. 
. Pictures. 
. Records and equipment. 
. Bulletin board. 
. Features. 
D. List the tasks to be done in the 
order of their importance and a 
sign responsibility. (Make some- 
one responsible for sending fot 
free materials, pictures, etc.). 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Simple Organization for an Elementary School Library 


(Continued from page 72) 


A Mooirien Dewey Decmat CLASSIFICATION 


Number Classification 
000 Reference books. 
Encyclopedia. 
Books about authors, etc. 
(Philosophy omitted for 
elementary schools.) 
200 Bible stories. 
300 Social studies. 
Stories of other lands. 
Civics. 
Character-education stories. 
Community life. 
Indians. 
400 Language arts. 
Grammar. 
English books. 
500 Natural science. 
Elementary science. 
Birds. 
Animals. 
Stars. 
Flowers. 


(100) 


600 Useful arts. 
Crafts. 
Making things; such as, 
airplanes, boats, birdhouses. 

700 Fine arts. 
Sculpture. 
Painting. 
Drawing. 
Music. 

800 Literature. 
Old favorite stories. 
Stories of heroes. 
Poetry. 

900 History and geography. 
People of the United States. 
People of other lands. 
People of long ago. 

F Storybooks. 

Books that do not belong 
in the classifications above. 
Picture books. 
Supplementary readers. 





A Three-Dimension Picture of Home Life 
in Plymouth, 1624 


(Continued from page 36) 


Color John Hooke’s suit (except 
sleeves) a dark green, his hair yel- 
lowish brown, the corn yellow, the 
husks yellow with a little green add- 
ed, and the basket a dull yellow. 

Color bases a dark brown. Fold 
the bases on the figures in the back- 
ground forward, and those in the 
foreground backward. 

Cut out all figures. When cut- 
ting Mrs. Allerton and the spinning 
wheel, disregard dotted lines. With 
gummed tape, fasten fine white sew- 


ing cotton on the back of the cutout 
to follow the dotted lines. One 
thread goes from the top of the wheel 
to the top of the spindle and then to 
the bottom of the wheel. A short 
piece goes from the spindle to the 
reel and back. A third piece goes 
from the reel to Mrs. Allerton’s hand, 
and the end hangs back of her. 

Paste all figures in place. Refer 
to the article on page 36 in the 
September 1938 issue for directions 
to finish the cover. 





Art in a Thanksgiving Program 


(Continued from page 35) 


in large paper cuttings by the whole 
class. They show the children’s ideas 
of the things for which they were 
thankful. Each child whose cutting 
was chosen became one of the actors. 

When the exercise was presented, 
the child who had suggested the best 
introduction gave it. 

The other children then stepped 
onto the stage. One at a time they 


told what they were thankful for, 
turning the pictures which they car- 
ried, so everyone could see them. 
The last one to speak was a tiny boy, 
adorned with a large white napkin 
tied around his neck, and he held 
upright a knife and a fork, one in 
each hand. He said (and how he 
enjoyed it), “I am thankful I am 
not the turkey.” 





United States History Facts 


(Continued from page 22) 


. Thomas Jefferson 
1825 

. Woodrow Wilson 

De Soto 

. Jamestown, Va. 

India 

. Gettysburg 

. Fourteenth 

. Jefferson Davis 

10. “Era of Good Feeling” 
11. John Jay 

12. Yorktown 

13. Spanish American War 
14. Lewis, Clark 


Il. 1. Lord Delaware 
2. Captain Lawrence 


3. Maryland 
4. The Liberator 
5. Andrew Jackson 
6. 1917 
7. The annexation of Texas 
8. the Dred Scott Decision 
9. McKinley 
10. Henry Clay 
Ill. 1. b, d 3. b, d 
2. a, b, d 4. a,c 
~~. £2 i. RP RS 
2.7 &F G&F 
V. id 4a 7% j 10 f 13. i 
2h 5.k 8& c llLe 1420 
3.16.6 9g 12mi15.n 
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“THIS FREE BOOK 
MAKES TEACHING 
MORE 
INTERESTING” 


IT CONTAINS VALUABLE MATERIAL 
FOR CLASS PROJECT WORK 


“The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of Pineapple” is a 
fascinating history of the islands plus a description of the 
growing, harvesting, and packing of pineapple. It is highly 
educational, and its 48 pages are filled with illustrations. 
There is a section on pineapple juice, and many pineapple 
recipes. The booklet has the approval of the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Association. Write for 
your free copies today. 


The cover unfolds into an 
illustrated full-color map 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 





Home Economics Dept. I-118, American Can Company &> 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Phense cet mits. ciccccccccce copies of “The Hawaiian Islands and the Story of 














LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 11,719 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STRAINED EYES 


the safe i-bath way 


*Eyes strained by exposure, dust, 
overwork, spoil your allure. 
Quick, safe relief with i-bath . . . 
a soothing solution that cleanses, 
cools . . . relaxes eye muscles . . . 
eyes look years younger. Get 
i-bath at druggist’s today. Bottle, 
with personal eye-cup, 25¢, 50¢. 
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20% REDUCTION 
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CUNARD WHITE STAR 





on the New de luxe 


= NEUW AMSTERDAM 


FROM NEW YORK 


FEB. ll + 1939 


CUBA + PANAMA « PERU « CHILE 
ARGENTINA « URUGUAY « BRAZIL 
VIRGIN ISLANDS « The BAHAMAS 
Every room on this de luxe cruise, 
regardiess of the rate you pay, has 
o private bathroom with tub, 
shower, or both, and private toilet. 
Rate includes rail fare from 
Mar del Plata to Buenos Aires 
and return, as well as hotel 
and meals at Buenos Aires. 


Also 2 de luxe Cruises to RIO 
and the WEST INDIES, DEC. 17 and 
JAN. 14 - 25 DAYS - $360 up 


F* coneuit Your Travel hgent, or” 
HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 


29 Broadway, New York 


65 Broadway, New York 
3 Offices and Agencies in all 
n Principal Cities 











A Unit on Good Citizenship 


(Continued from page 24) 


e) Washing dishes, sweeping, 

ironing, learning to cook and 

to do other household tasks. 
10. Helping Father. 

a) Caring for stove or fur- 

nace. 

b) Cutting wood. 

c) Mowing lawns. 

d) Helping with barn chores. 

B. Good citizenship at school. 

1. Good citizenship and health 
club. 

The children decided that 
health, prompt and regular at- 
tendance, and cleanliness and 
orderliness of both person and 
the room were necessary. They 
formed a club to promote good 
health and good citizenship. 
The club met for fifteen min- 
utes every Friday morning. 

2. In the schoolroom. 

a) Work together in social 

studies quietly and helpfully 

without interfering with the 
studies of others. 

b) Obey the teacher and the 

rules of our club. 

c) Care for little children, 

in such ways as helping them 

with coats or rubbers. 

d) Good attendance. 

e) Promptness. 

3. On the school ground. 

a) Help to keep the school 

ground clean by caring for 

refuse. 

b) Prevent defacing of fur- 

niture or buildings. 

c) Show good sportsmanship 

and fair play. 

d) Use clean language. 

e) Let the teacher settle dis- 

putes. 

f) Watch out for small chil- 

dren at play. 

g) Leaders in special games 

must help younger children. 

hb) Have daily leaders for 
older children’s games. 

C. Good citizenship at the store. 
1. Make a list of groceries to 
save the grocer time. 

2. Be polite. 

3. Take turn at being served. 
4. Never handle fruit or vege- 
tables, as it causes decay. 

5. Never sample goods unless 
offered by grocer. 

6. Count change before leaving 
the store. 

7. Be honest in making change. 
8. Leave the store when busi- 
ness is finished; never stand 
around to gossip. 

D. Good citizenship at church. 
1. If a boy, remove hat. 

2. Enter with reverence. 

3. Sit quietly during the prayer 
and sermon. 

4. Learn Sunday-school lesson 
and help the teacher by doing 
as she asks. 

§. Take part in church pro- 
grams and affairs. 

6. Never gossip about others 
or say unkind things. 

7. Learn the Ten Command- 
ments and live up to them. 

E. Good citizenship in the com- 

munity. 

1. Obey traffic laws. 
2. Help prevent fires. 
3. Observe health rules. 


F. Character building. 


1. Class discussion. 

2. Stories and poems were read. 
a) “Joseph and His Broth- 
ers,” from the Bible. 

b) The Great Stone Face, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

c) A Christmas Carol, by 
Charles Dickens. 

d) The Ugly Duckling, by 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

e) “Be True,” by Horatius 
Bonar. 


G. Patriotism. 


1. Our flag: its history; how to 
display it. 

2. Some selections used in the 
teaching of patriotism. 

a) The Man without a 

Country, by Edward Everett 

Hale. 

b) “The American’s Creed,” 

by William Tyler Page. 

c) “America.” 

d) “America the Beautiful.” 

e) “The Star-Spangled Ban- 

ner. 

f) The pledge of allegiance 

to the American flag. 

3. Learn resources and beauty 
of own state and country. 
4. Community life. 

Good citizens take part in 
self-government by exercising 
their right to vote. 

a) Voting in our state. 

(1) Who may vote at 
party primaries. 

(2) Who may vote at 
state and county elections. 

5) Good citizens know how 

their government is carried 

on. 

c) Good citizens keep up 

with the times through: 

(1) Reading books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 

(2) Listening to radio. 
(3) Seeing various educa- 
tional moving pictures. 
(4) Studying at home and 
school, or in college. 


V. Correlations. 
A. English. 


1. Oral expression. 

2. Making outlines. 

3. Composition. 

4. Corrective English. 


B. Literature and reading. 


1. Graded work in famous 
literature in regular classwork. 
2. Poetry in graded classes. 
3. Biographies of famous men. 
4. Reading stories. 

a) From readers. 

6) From health books. 

c) From geography. 


C. Social studies and history. 


1. History. 
a) Regular classwork em- 
phasizing patriotism in the 
knowledge of one’s own 
country’s history. 
b) Lives of great men and 
how their good citizenship 
helped their country. 

2. Geography. 
a) Regular classwork em- 
phasizing knowledge of one’s 
country. 
6b) Hew the topography of 
our country affected its de- 
velopment and history. 
(Continued on page 75) 





PANORAMA 
Ge PICTURE (eagaea 


Four heavy con- 


"POSTERS eae 


i ae panels, 12x36 in. 
id IN PANELFORM | on Thanksgiving 
TOBUILD UP subjects, with 

a. brightly colored 
oo poster papers 
ES ready - printed 


and keyed for 
cutting and past. 
ing. Includes: 
1. The First Thanksgiving 3. A Bountiful Harvest 
2. ACorn and Pumpkin Field 4. The Thanksgiving Dinner 
Set No. 703—Thanksgiving, 50c postpaid. 
—ALSO— 
Eight additional groups of 4 panorama style posters on fol- 
lowing subjects at 50c each set, any five $2.25, postpaid, 
No. 710, Japanese No. 707, Air and Water Trans- 
No. 709, Dutch portation 
No. 708, Eskimo No. 706, Land Transportation 
No. 700, American Indian No. 711, Desert Life 
No. 705, Christmas 
Send for Free Buying Guide 
88 Pages describing and illustrating over 3,000 items of 
teaching needs Write for your copy today. No obligation, 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 
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OFFERS 
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LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 














For Your Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Programs 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
much excellent material for Thanks- 
giving programs including: Recita- 
tions for Primary Pupils; Recita- 
tions for Older Pupils; Acrostics; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dia- 
logues, Plays and Music; Stories. 
114 recitations for primary and old- 
er pupils. Many of the plays em- 
brace an entire roomful of pupils. 
Abundant material for the little 
ones. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
a very fine collection of Yuletide 
songs, plays and recitations ar- 
ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
II—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part IlIIl—Acrostics. Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 
the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 
used with a small or large number in the cast 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The 
aaa large number of recitations, songs, 
‘Cwrermas plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are # 
A varied in length and character that 
|| they furnish everything essential 
| to a well-rounded Christmas pro 
U 











gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different age 
‘ and all of the exercises and plays 

have been successfully produced it 
the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


SPECIAL junit eseeta tor” $120 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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* A Unit on Good Citizenship 












| = (Continued from page 74) 
paper 
i= c) Famous historic sites lo- dren’s work. Flags were chosen 
sages cated and named. as cover designs for the invita- 
Add d) Various government cen- tions. 
fa... ters studied. F, Visits were made to local points 
des: e) Facts about national and of historical interest. Near-by 
™ state parks learned. state parks were located and visit- 
a. f) A number of local beauti- ed and reports of the trips given 
_ ful and historic sites named orally, or in written stories. 
paid, and visited. VII. Objectives attained. 
Tran Ff VI. Summary of activities. A. Happier co-operation in the 
— This was primarily a school proj- home. 
ect, not graded, although much B. More mannerly and courteous 
ms ot | Work was done in graded classes. girls and boys at home, at school, 
gation § The whole school took part in oral and in the community. 
discussions of the main topics, thus C. A happy, busy school with a 
absorbing many of the best ideas. smiling teacher. : ie 
an Those below the fourth grade did D. Better self-control and _ self- . 


~_. | not take part in composition from discipline. ek / / . 
outlines. E. Better health through good 
A. A program presented on Par- health habits. 


ents’ Day incorporated our com- F. Prompt and full attendance. e Y 
position work. G. A fine spirit of co-operation Chewing Gum 


B. Posters to illustrate each main and fair play in school and on the 

topic were made. playground. teeth. i yy Tr ve I< 

C. At the end of the unit the chil- H. Better lessons through inter- 

dren assembled the compositions in ested study. ad 
booklets. They chose white con- I. Good citizenship in working to- Four Factors toward Good Teeth are (1) Nutrition 
struction paper for covers. On gether for common welfare. (2) Your Dentist ($) Clean Teeth aided by chewing gum and 
this they made blue maps of the J. Growth of more fully devel- (4) plenty of Chewing Exercise which chewing gum helps give you. 
United States. As a title they oped characters, better fitted for The chewing stimulates beneficial circulation in your gums 
chose “Good Citizens.” _They daily living. and cleans and polishes your teeth with an efficiency that even 
folded, cut, and pasted the title in K. Increased loyalty and a greater removes food particles which your tooth brush might have 
red letters on the covers, thus love for flag and country. oat Cok ee ae d . d 
using a patriotic red, white, and VIII. How the unit can be used. s ippee. Hnjoy ‘ is widely approve way to promote goo 
Sse caller echemne This unit can be developed to looking teeth which mean a more winning smile — and smiles 
D. From old magazines they cut great length throughout the school make friends. There’s a reason, a time and place for gum. 


pictures to illustrate their own year and carried into any grade or 
compositions and pasted them in into any subject. Subject matter 
their booklets. can be obtained from regular school- 
E. Invitations were written to books, children’s encyclopedias, and 
parents to visit school on a desig- teachers’ magazines such as Child- 
nated day and hour to see the chil- craft and THe INstructTor. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

















The School Lunch 
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ing Hearty FILiincs Date Bars 
amis Cream or cottage cheese, chopped \% ¢ whole-wheat flour 
Day ff auts, orange juice % t salt 
rovides | Cream or cottage cheese, mint 1 t baking powder 
hank El iclly 1 c chopped dates 
Recite # Cream or cottage cheese, chopped 1 ¢ chopped nuts 
Die- ff dried apricots \% ¢c shredded coconut 
Stor. |. Hard-cooked egg, chili sauce 2 eggs 
"= Hard-cooked egg, chopped crisp Le light-brown sugar 
e little — bacon In one bowl, sift the flour, salt, and A hn 
Salmon, relish, cabbage baking powder. Add the dates, nuts, 
Jays Salmon, celery, cucumber and coconut, and mix. In another “ Af 
ontaim | Chicken, celery, or cabbage bowl, beat the eggs, and add the ~ pyle /) 
ns af Chicken, apple, nuts sugar. Combine the two mixtures. le 
—— Meat, grated carrot, onion juice Spread in a greased pan about 8” x On ad Wy - MG. ° (APAN MAIL) 
* . ”* > , 
| “W Baked beans, relish be ae “Oe — pes —_ Dining on an N.Y.K. liner is a gorgeous succession of wonderful 
fany of § VEGETABLE AND Fruit FiLiincs ? d 2 Ili rar P things to eat...dishes that kindle the eye. American style, conti- 
echook : warm, and rol in powdered sugar. FIC COAST TO JAPAN nental, or what you willl ¢ And N.Y.K. prides itself, too, on the 
he oust Celery, finely chopped raw spin- LEMON DELIGHT Pact + round-trip fores: swift, modern liners of its great fleet...on the oriental charm and 
ich, salad dressing ; 0 pose Gan trom ri) courtesy of its service. In short, you'll delight in the twentieth 
ns Grated carrots, chopped raisins, it gelatin Cabin Class - “e } aad $ 4 century competence of N.Y.K. liners, lounges as modern as the 
The | found peanuts \% ¢ cold water and ot Cabin | from $24 year, tiled swimming pools, and really wide decks for sports. 
none Tomato slices, bacon, lettuce 3 eggs AROUND THE wORLD * Visit lovely Japan...vast Manchoukuo...the colorful Philippines 
r are 80 Cabbage, onion, carrot % ¢ sugar sn & Ist Class from 58 ...exotic Malaysia... Australia...the Mediterrancan... Europe... 
- jui Tui new +& 2nd Class from or where your heart desires. Explore lands of magic romance 
essential : Cabbage, dates, lemon asin dress- | lemon, pases sea in the equally magic setting of an N.Y. K. liner. 
joa tor 4 58 Sprinkle the gelatiri on the cold 





ent ag® § Celery, ground dried apricots, sal- water. When it has softened, dis- SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 0; write Department 30, N.Y. K. Lines 


id plays 





: . New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 
luced in id dressing solve it over hot water. Beat the 333 No. Michigan Avenue; Los Angeles, 518 West 6th Street; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. office. 
- Figs or raisins, orange juice egg whites until stiff, and then the 
19° Chopped apple, peanut butter, yolks until they are thick and light. 
iPANY § eam To the egg yolks add the sugar, the 

Peanut butter, mashed banana, lemon juice, the gelatin, and when 
— nm juice partly thickened, the egg whites. 
Honey butter Cool until it is jellied. 
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Two New Instructor Teaching Aids 


Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR * $1.00 Each 


& If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same time order either 
er both of these Teaching Aids, use the order form on Page 78, or on Inside Back Cover. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Handcraft Book 


Things to Draw, 
Paint, or Make 


A large, handsome, 80-page book of 
the most popular Handwork which 
has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR 
in recent years. More than half the 
book is devoted to seasonal material. 

The contents include: Masks and 
costume designs for Halloween, gifts, 
decorations and cards for Christmas, 
valentines, Easter cards, gifts and 
cards for Mother’s Day, simple post- 
ers, sand-table setups, friezes, room 
decorations, blackboard and window 
decorations, place-card and paper- 
plate decorations, Mother Goose paper 
dolls, silhouettes, and so on. 

A number of pages are devoted to 
weaving, modeling, basketry, bead- 
work, and similar crafts. There are 
also 12 pages of step drawings by 
Jessie Todd, with simple and accurate 
explanations for drawing people, animals, furniture, trees, boats, and toys. 

The introduction by Jessie Todd contains valuable suggestions for using the ma- 
terial, and tells how handcraft begun at school may be carried into home activities. 

80 big pages, 9% by 12% inches. Printed in brown ink on heavy india paper 
and bound in double-thick cover stock. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Illustrated Units 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Social Studies Material 
in Approved, Most Prac- 


tical Teaching Form 


By KATHERINE L. JULIAN 
Teacher of Social Science, Central School, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


INTRODUCTION by MARION PAINE STEVENS, 
Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 





. . at Only 80 Cents Each to New or Present 
Regular ieee’) 


— 














Ten of the most interesting and most in- 
structive of the Social Studies [llustrated 
Units that have appeared in THE IN- 
STRUCTOR have been assembled in this 
handy volume. Each Unit occupies nine 
pages and comprises subject matter, self- 
checking study lessons, and a large number 
of interesting pictures. An introductory 
article tells how to secure the best results 
with such material. 

Suggested teaching procedures are provided for Primary, Intermediate, and 
Upper Grades. Much of the text and illustrative material for a particular grade 
level may easily be utilized on other grade levels. 

The ten Illustrated Units are on these subjects: World Trade; The Post Office; 
Clothing; Thrift; Pioneer Life in North America; South America; Holland; Learn- 
ing about Books; Safety Education; The Seasons, Climate, and Weather. 

96 big pages, 10% x 14 inches. Printed on heavy plate-finish super book paper 
and bound in double-thick cover stock, with design in two colors. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price to new or present subscribers to THE 
INSTRUCTOR, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Unit on Internationalism 


(Continued from page 25) 


we found that few Ameri- 
cans have composed as beauti- 
ful music as that of most 
European composers. 

III. Culminating activity. 

As a conclusion to our unit, an 
“international” dinner was given. 
We found that nearly all of the 
parents had brought the flag of their 
native country with them to the 
United States. These were brought 
to school. The smaller ones were 
used as a centerpiece while the larger 
ones were displayed on the walls. 

Some of the pupils asked to 
furnish their own dishes. This gave 
them the opportunity to exhibit 
dishes which had been brought with 
care from a former European home. 
Some of the girls served as waitresses. 
They were dressed in old-country 
dresses belonging to relatives. 

The parents showed a great inter- 
est in the work. Every few days a 
mother or father would send to 
school suggestions or bits of unique 
information, which added greatly to 
our knowledge of foreign countries. 


In conclusion, I would say tha 
the unit was very successful becausg 
it created a better understandin, 
among the pupils and made them 
want to acknowledge their ancestry, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Most of the material came first. 
hand from the children themselves.) 
“Believe Me, if All Those Endearing 

Young Charms” (Irish), in The 

Golden Book of Favorite Song 

(Hall & McCreary). 

“December Night” (Slovakian), in 
Slovak Folk Songs, “Song and Pic. 
tures,” Book 3, by Robert Fores. 
man (American Book Co.). 

“The Lost Song” (Norwegian), in 
Hollis Dann Music Course, Fifth 
Year (American Book Co.). 

“Russian Carnival Chorus” (Rw. 
sian), in Book of Songs, Book 3, 
by Robert Foresman (American 
Book Co.). 

“Silent Night” (German), in Ger. 
man Carol Book, compiled by 
Kulke and Kulke (Berlin, Ger. 


many). 





Bobby's Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 41) 


CHILDREN (look at one another 
and repeat in awed tones)—Real ap- 
ple pie! 

MISS MUFFET—I never knew any- 
thing more delicious. 

PaGE—Jack Sprat, 
and Simple Simon. 

MOTHER GOosE—Welcome, my 
friends. 

MRS. SPRATT (puffing)—I was so 
afraid that we were late. We met this 
simple fellow wandering around and 
I knew that he never would find the 
place unless someone took him in 
hand, so we brought him along. He 
was trying to buy a pie and he didn’t 
have a penny to his name. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Simple Simon I 
know is a very good fellow at heart, 
even if he isn’t too intelligent at 
times. There'll be plenty of pie for 
him here today, and it won’t even 
cost him a penny. 

SIMPLE SIMON—Did you really say 
plenty of pie, Mother Goose? 

MOTHER GOosE—That I did, my 
boy, and roast chicken, dressing, and 
cranberry sauce as well. This is 
going to be a dinner you'll remember. 

JACK SPRAT—I don’t like to men- 
tion this, Mother Goose, but I wonder 
whether you'll see that I get a small 
helping of the lean meat? You see, 
I’m unable to eat any fat. 

MOTHER GOosE—You shall have 
plenty of lean meat. We'll give the 
fat to your wife. 

paGE—Old Mother Hubbard. 

MOTHER GOOsE-—Best greetings, 
Mother Hubbard. It has been a long 
time since we have seen you. Did 
you bring that fine old dog of yours? 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Greetings to 
you, Mother Goose. I trust you are 
well. No, I didn’t bring the little 
dog along, but if there should be a 
tiny little bone left from the dinner, 
I would be grateful if I might take 
it home. You know, the last time 


Mrs. Sprat, 


I went to the cupboard it was as bar 
as the kitchen floor. 

MOTHER GoosE—We'll give you 
something better than a bone. 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Thank yo 
so much, Mother Goose. 

paGE—Little Jack Horner. 

MOTHER GoosE—Good day, Jack. 
Have you been a good boy? 

JACK HORNER—I ve been good and 
I’m also very bright. Did I ever tel 
you about the time I pulled a plum 
out of my Christmas pie? 

MOTHER GOOsE—I believe you did 
Jack. I might add that it would k 
much better if you let others tell of 
your bright deeds. Now if youll 
just sit over there in the corner for 
a few minutes, you shall have pie 
and many other goodies, as well. 

paGE—Peter, Peter, Pumpki 
Eater. 

MOTHER GOOSE—Come in, Peter. 
Why isn’t your wife with you? 

PETER—I’m very sorry, Mother 
Goose, but I just can’t seem to keep 
her around. For a time, I tried put- 
ting her in a pumpkin shell and thx 
worked out very well but, you know, 
you can’t keep a wife in a pumpkis 
shell forever. I had to let her out 
and now she’s gone again. Right 
when we were invited out to dinner 
for the first time in years, to. 
She’ll be heartbroken when she hears 
about it, although I must say it serve 
her right for running away so much 

MOTHER GOOsE—That’s too bad, 
I’m sure. However, we're glad that 
you could come. 

PETER—Oh, when I heard that we 
were to have apple pie, absolutely 
nothing could keep me away. You't 
no idea how delicious a piece of ap- 
ple pie can taste to one who «eats 
pumpkin all through the year. 

PAGE—The Queen of Hearts and 
Old King Cole. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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(All bow as they enter.) 

MOTHER GOOSE—Welcome, Your 
Majesties. It was most gracious of 
you to accept my invitation to dine 
with us humble folk. 

KING COLE—Nonsense, my good 
woman. When I learned that you 
were going to serve roast chicken, I 
aid to my three fiddlers, “Now, 
there’s a dish that’s fit for a king. 
Nothing is more delicious than nice, 
young roast chicken.” Don’t you 
agree, Your Majesty? 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—I do, indeed. 
[ was more than glad to leave the 
sate banquet in order to come and 
have dinner with you. I regret to 
well you, however, that I made some 
delicious tarts, intending to bring 
them along, but at the last minute 
they were stolen by that rascal, the 
Knave of Hearts. 

MOTHER GOOsE—That was un- 
fortunate, to be sure. You do have 
wch a lot of trouble with that fel- 
lbw. Don’t worry about it, we 
shall have plenty without the tarts. 
I believe we are all here now, so if 
Old King Cole and the Queen of 
Hearts will lead the way, we'll all go 
into the dining room. 

PETER—If they’re all as hungry 
s I am, Mother Goose, there isn’t 


Bobby's Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 76) 


going to be as much as a cranberry 
left when we get through! 
(They go out as the curtain falls.) 


ScENE III 


(Bobby is in his chair as at first, 
just waking up.) 

BoBBY (calling)—Oh, stop them! 
They’re going to eat all our dinner! 

MRS. PARKER (coming in)—What 
on earth is the matter, Bobby? Who 
is going to eat all of our dinner? 

BOBBY—Jack Sprat and Simple 
Simon and Old Mother Hubbard. I 
just heard them say that they were 
going to eat all our roast chicken and 
cranberries and apple pie. 

MRS. PARKER (laughing )—Bobby, 
you've been dreaming about the 
folks in your Mother Goose book! 
Dinner is all on the table and there’s 
no one but our own family here to 
eat it. But just a minute—are you 
sure that you want it? There’s no 
turkey, and no pumpkin pie. 

popByY—Oh, that’s all right. I 
should say I do want it. Why, Old 
Mother Hubbard didn’t have a single 
thing in her cupboard, and the chil- 
dren who lived in the shoe didn’t 
have any bread to eat with their 
broth! I’m going to be very thank- 
ful for our good dinner. 





Kry 
For Primary Grades 


1. ocean 4. eight 7. motor- 
2. dock 5. tramp boat 
3. boat 6. tankers 

I. 1. yacht 5. shell 
2. ferryboats 6. schooner and 
3. freighters trawler 
4. dredges 

Il. 1. dories 3. regular 
2. battleships 4. tugboat 

For Middle Grades 
hi.b 280 3.8 4€ 


1 
1. bigger 
2. rivers 
3. the Egyptians 


Exercises for the Unit, “Man and His Boats” 


(Continued from page 56) 


4. sailboat 
5. iron, steel, and bronze 


For Upper Grades 


1. No 

2. Their merchant fleet 

3. Spreading of ideas 

4. Probably, but not nearly so 
quickly 

Canoe 

. Erie Canal 


Ohio, or Mississippi 

. keelboats 

. flatboats 

. the opening of the West 
. foreign trade 

. raw material 


VRP 2 BRP AT 


Il. 


an 


Il. 


nA AR WY ND 





The time is November, 1918. The 
guns are silent. The war is ended, 
but the aftermath is still with us 
wenty years later, in 1938. 

The crippled soldier. (The soldier, 
who marched eagerly away to war, 
«ters. His arm is in a sling, and he 
lubbles along with a crutch to re- 
lieve @ bandaged foot. He slowly 
mosses stage and exits.) 

The blind soldier. (Boy in uni- 
lorm enters. His eyes are bandaged. 
He slowly feels his way across stage 
vith @ cane.) 

Many a mother, a Gold Star 
Mother, still mourns the loss of a 
‘on who will never return from 
wer there. (Gentle old lady in 





r 1938 


A Pageant for Armistice Day 


(Continued from page 44) 


black, with gray hair and glasses, 
goes sadly across stage.) 

The Unknown Soldier lies in an 
honored spot. The bodies of thou- 
sands lie in nameless graves or be- 
neath “the crosses, row on row, that 
mark their place.” 

(Voice off stage recites four lines 
of “In Flanders Fields,” beginning, 
“We are the dead.” ) 

(It is effective to end with the 
buglers playing “Taps.” However, 
if desired, an orchestra may play 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” or it 
may be sung by the audience, a 
soloist, or a quartette. The flag may 
be retired in the same manner in 
which it was brought in.) 
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OWN A ROYAL 








FREE HOME TRIAL! 





“Just Ask Your 


Friends About SEND NO MONEY! SPEND NO MONEY 
Royal” .. . —until you know that a Royal is the Portable 
“I did. And they all for you. Without risking a penny—right in 
said, “When you own your own home—prove to your own satisfac- 
a Koval you i » 3S tion that a Royal Portable will help you (1) 
Royal Portable daily get ahead faster, (2) get more work done, 
ee oe projects (3) have more spare time. 
for all my letters—too. Ask your friends who own Royals—they’ll 





tell you how good they are. Scientifically de- 
signed for fast, comfortable action. Hand- 
some to look at—great to use. A life-saver to 
every teacher who likes to make time count! 








The Work You Get READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU 
er 
aes oe Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, effort- 
oh baen —— hated less action. Touch Control. Finger Comfort 
uniting. Now | Keys. Genuine Dust Protection. Automatic 
it fun to use y * 
Bortebie, | ceen up Paper Lock. Touch-set Tabulator and many 
my daily routine in a other office typewriter features to make typ- 
hurry and I'm working ing easier, faster for everyone. 
on a , thesis in spare 
time.’ 
Tested, 
Proved, 
Guaranteed! 
Made by the 
“I'm Afraid — I'm a werte's larg- 
Little Bit Lazy” . devoted ex: 
clusively oO 
“4 Royal Portable fits themanufec. 


into my picture fine. ture of type 
It saves time—lI do writers. 
reports in half an hour 














teachers praise them 


SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 


terms—-cash, or only a few cents a day! Maii coupon 
today for full details of Royal's offer——prices, terms, Free 
Only e Few Cents e Day Home Trial—everything. No obligation 


FREE! Royal’s Instant Typing Chart, shows you how to type RIGHT. INCLUDED with every 
* Royal Portable at no extra cost-a handsome, all-weather triple-convertible Carrying Case. 
—_—— erm mmm 


OYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 
rer C-253, 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 








———————————EE a 
Tell me ‘how I can own-——for only a few cents a | 
day—a latest model Royal Portable—with FREE Street- 
HOME TRIAL. 
| ‘ - . ' . City- | 
(DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then 
make it help pay! Write Make and Serial No. — 
(é. 





on coupon margin for full trade-in value.) 


nupaumucwmecrmt i FREE TO STUDENTS 


ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Highly educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes from 
the world-famous Luray Caverns—Shenandoagk Valley— 
Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park, Request 
your copies now, One for each student. Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VIRGINIA 


Plan Now to Visit This Famous Attraction while enroute 
to or from the World's Fair. 


2 hours from Washington — 20 minutes from Skyline Drive — in Old Virginia. 






































Drew—or Paste up | OF &. 





YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS C CARD . 

DESIGN his yacn’ Government 
wanpdmnetinan tenia. | START 
a $1260 to $2100 Year 
sneerawecim mens | | Reon | Samoan 
sosniaein FREE Ka | mate ~ I l cue, ‘ad aes @ <ohes 


samples and instruction sheet charge (1) 82-page book with 








Bie Ouosetanity £ list of many U.S. ey 
SPAULDING-MOSS CO. | | rcs © & Teil me now to quality for one 
7 runnin sree, seston, masmeweee® =] | Today | Name . 
URE ORI. ccccescesemaes ™ 








N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER H = ee S IC 


Incl beautiful M EN BUVING SHEET 
FREE av Views of tag York City. ask your dealer to ED EDIT! 
for Folde 


CERTIFIED EDIT! 
fortwo so HOTEL EMPIRE ge Ae 


e CENTURY Ml MUSIC PUBLISH 
Broadway at 63rd St.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ae | —— MONEY APPORTUNITY—. 


Organizations, Schools, Individuals, etc., make 
money easily selling HANDY WACKS popular 
























QUALITY PLUS VALUE 





household r item ell quickly, make good 
Setisfection or Money Beck profits and repeat. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
Knitting Accessories, Instruction Book catalog and interesting information, 
WONOCO YARN COMPANY HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
371 Grand St., Desk 1M-11, NewYork Sparta, Michigan Dept. i-M. 
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; M ions from these | M 
THE INSTRUCTOR Swe on all your magazine needs. . Make selections from these ) 
Order now THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines that you will need for this Ord 
school year .. . Send no money now—pay December Sth if more convenient. 
ree 
MAGAZINES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS toe 
WHICH ones would YOU like in money-saving combination with THE INSTRUCTOR? All have been selected fo; mon 
their splendid adaptability to classroom use. Start subscription with any desired issue. (THE INSTRUCTOR wil] | United 
Low Pri ced (| ubs start with the September issue unless otherwise ordered.) ORDER NOW to get the benefit of these low prices. 
~ AMERI 
th 
NEWS —— The Children’s (Teacher's ee 
a year Price Price The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa- Edited especially for children, CHILD LIFE storig with 
with American Boy... $4.00 $3.75 tion and instruction. It brings to you every week- and activities are readily adaptable to classroom prj. with 
with American Childhood (10 Nos.) 5.00 4.50 direct from the Nation’s Capital—the vital, vivid news ects. Educational stories and pictures of foreign § AMERI 
with Americon Girl .................. : 4.00 3.65 of all the world, clearly told in simple unaffected Eng- lands, pioneers, famous artists and musicians provide AMERI 
with American Home 3.50 3.25 lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER useful material for activity units in the Social Studies, with 
with American Magazine 5.00 4.75 is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic A special Things-To-Do section brings pages of games, with 
with Better English eevee 9.50 4.25 opinions. Conveniently organized by departments for cutouts, beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, picture with 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.50 3.10 easy reading and ready reference. The lowest priced, travel-tales, nature studies and hobbies. Interesting with 
with Boys’ Life 3.50 3.25 the most widely circulated and the most popular of ways to use this material are included in the four. with 
with Child Life 5.00 4.50 all news magazines. Used in thousands of schools and page Teacher’s Supplement in the regular edition with 
w m ane Life + Popular Setenies it $3 an especial favorite among teachers everywhere. Just ask for the Teacher’s Edition—no extra charge. am 
wit ildren’s Activities (10 Nos.) ) 3. ° ° wit 
with Children’s Play Mate... 400 3.60 $1.00 per year of 52 issues. $2.50 per year of 12 issues. with 
wit ollier’s, ti w 50 4. " Z - 5 ‘a 
with Collier's ond Woman's Home Comp. 5.50 5.00 The Pathfinder, { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. Child Life, { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
ae Eee iy 1 year with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.90. l year \ with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 
wi urrent History 5.50 5. 
with — Music Magazine 4.50 oa 
with Health +00 3.60 , 
with Hygeia,” Heaith Magazine" 5.00 4.75 NATURE MAGAZINE READER’S DIGEST 
) 0 
with Teuiee Aote ond Activities (10 Nos.) 350 4.05 Interprets Nature and the out-of-doors as does no A handy monthly publication presenting in condensed 
with MeCall’s Magazine 350 3.25 NATURE other publication. Fits into the classroom program. form 30 to 35 articles of specia] interest selected 
with Nature Magazine (10 Nos.) 5.50 5.00 Each issue presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated from over 200 leading magazines. Of inestimabk 
with Noture Magazine and Child Life 800 7 25 MAGA articles about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the value to-teachers because each issue comprises 1% 
with Open Road for Boys ; 350 3.25 skies, the weather, nature projects; also eight pages of pages of stimulating reading covering a variety of 
with Parents’ Magazine 450 4.00 selected pictures in rotogravure, a special section on subjects of current interest. A distinctive feature 5 
with Pothfinder 350 3.15 Conservation matters, and eight pages of material the 16-page Book Section containing a condensation 
with Pathfinder ond Etude 550 4.65 edited especially for schools. Eminent naturalists, of a non-fiction book of outstanding merit. Also ip 
with Popular Mechanics .... 500 4.50 artists, and photographers are regular contributors. cluded are bits of wit and humor, biographical sketches 
with Popular Science Monthly 400 3.60 wel Entertaining, accurate, Nature Magazine is invaluable of authors, ete. A topical index published semi-annually 
with Practical Home Economics 450 4.15 —— for reference work and for supplementary reading. June and December is supplied free on request. 
withy Reader’s Digest 5.50 5.25 ° i 
with Redbook ns $00 4:50 $3.00 per year of 10 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. | 
with Stholestie i Nos.)—English or —_— Nature Magazine, with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. Reader’s Digest, { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.25. 
Social Studies Edition (Please specify) 4.00 3.60 1 year with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.75. 1 year with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 
with School Arts Magozine (10 Nos.) 5.50 5.10 AMERI 
with gg Y _ssaes 6.50 3 HOW?) AMERI 
with Wee Wisdom 350 3. — with 
vith Wee Wisdom ond Nature Magazine 620 6000 = THE ETUDE, music macazne === CORRECT ENGLISH ‘wiry yt 
with Woman’s Home Companion... .. 350 3.25 Mac Mogacam Music, Articles, News — Every Month! ENGLISH Gives practical and interesting instruction for teacher AMERI 
How to Uselt | and pupil by the use of apt quotations and authori- ARTS 
NOTE: If THE INSTRUCTOR is desired For the student and teacher, as well as all those who og tative rulings. Educators everywhere recognize this ASIA 
for two years in any of the above offers, enjoy and find inspiration in music, THE ETUDE is 38-year-old magazine as the authority in its field ATHLE 
add $1.75 to prices in second column. an unequaled source of information and recreation. Edited by J. T. Baker, Ph.D. Each issue include ATLAD 
Regular monthly features include: a 24-page music articles on Current Business and Social Usage, and BETTE! 
section filled with new pieces to play and sing (with also, the regular monthly departments: Pronunciation 
The Pathfinder ( $1.00 ) helpful analytic study notes); stimulating articles by of Names in the News, Enriching Your Vocabulary with 
\a year leading artists and musical authorities ; music world Better Business Letters, The Art of Conversation with 
with Better Homes and Gardens $2.00 $1.60 news ; departments for music supervisors, teachers and New Books and Authors, Help for the Student, An BETTE! 
with Calla Life 3.50 3.15 students, and a special section for young beginners. swers to Subscribers’ Problems, Tests. = 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 3.00 2.40 . . wi 
with Neture Magazine 400 3.65 $2.00 per year of 12 issues. $2.50 per year of 10 issues. novs’ 
it 0 y ° wi 
“a ie to 100 ae The Etude, { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.00. Correct Eng- { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. with 
with Wee Wisdom 200 1.90 l year /with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. lish, 1 year | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. CHILD 
° $3.00 
nyt" lina NEWSWEEK wis’ WEE WISDOM ‘8822332 
with cane he = Ps $5 2 5.58 IN WORD AND PICTURE GIRLS 5 TO 13 
wit orr: > oe 
with Etude, thule Menesios 5.00 4.50 Educators everywhere find NEWSWEEK the quickest, A magazine that fascinates children and is an aid & 
with MeCali’s Magazine 400 3.75 most absorbing means of keeping posted on the latest busy teachers. It provides character-building storie 
with Parents’ Magazine 500 4.50 news in all fields. Each issue is a concise, author- for the reading hour, poems and songs for class pro 
with Reader’s Digest 6.00 5.75 itative portrayal of the week’s important news, and grams, and a wealth of activities including simple att 
with Wee Wisdom 4.00 3.75 its significance. It tells you how and why events have projects for the drawing class, a stamp page whic 
happened, adds background facts for deeper under- helps to arouse interest in history and geography, 
Etude Music Ma azine ( 2.9 ) standing, forecasts the probable effect of that news handicraft directions for boys, sewing and cooking i» 
? £ a year on the future. Penetrating commentators like Ray- structions for girls, games and puzzles for recreation 
with American Gir! $3.50 $2.75 mond Moley, Burton Rascoe, George Jean Nathan, periods. Teachers who use WEE WISDOM have fewer 
th Child Life . 450 3.75 appear weekly. Over 50 action photos each issue. classroom and playground problems. 
with McCall's Magazine 300 2.40 . i 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 3.00 $2.25 per year of 52 issues to teachers only. $1.00 per year of 12 issues. 
with Wee Wisdos s2 32 Regular Subscribers $4.00 a year. Wee Wisdom { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.75 Add Newsweek to any magazine or club. 1 year with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.00. 
Child Life (23) C 
er a por ¥ rs et HILDREN Ss See Page 76 for THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT BOOK, and THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUS CHILE 
with MeCall’s Magazine "350 3/00 ACTIVITIES TRATED UNITS book, Page 68 for the INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS, and Inside Back Cover Cy 
with Popular Mechanics 5.00 4.50 for other TEACHING AIDS—all at special prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR - 
with Wee Wisdos 3% 33s cu aes nee _ 
with Woman's Home Companion 3.50 3.25 (y activities for children from cous 
m 4 3 to 12 years old. Includes i 
Correct English ( $2.50) stories, play projects, with 
" \a year things to make and do, etc. THE 
with American Magazine .... $5.00 $4.75 Children love it. Each INSTRUCTOR Date ai ” CORR 
_ —> Pen Weekly 450 4.25 page 10% x 13%. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. P 
th Parents’ Magozi 450 4. ‘ ae - , COSM 
with Reader's Digest — 530 ey $3.00 per year of 10 issues. i Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with coun 
= yee Compenicn 3.50 325 = Children’s Activities, 1 year, with THE ieicaeleses ‘- issue for CJ 1 Year at $2.50. CJ 2 Years at $4.00 B Cine 
Wee Wisdom (S28) INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00; with THE ’ Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as follows: wae 
with American Childhood $3.50 $3.25 INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.75. roan 
with Americon Girl 2.50 2.00 > GOOD 
with Better Homes and Gardens 2.00 1.70 , : $3.00 
with McCall's Magozine en A hoe Reader 8 Digest G oun) § —_—— — — HARP 
with Parents’ Magazine . 3.00 2.40 with American Childhood $5.50 $5.25 HARP 
° , © ee $3.00 with Better Homes and Gardens... . 400 3.35 we eae = HEAL 
Children’s Activities (*.%) with Current History 60 5.73 HOME 
, 4 wi ildren’s ate. sai . 
= pe Ry ~ Magazine... $5.00 $3.75 with Outdser Life... - 450 4.25 $$ wit! 
with ‘ ry ‘ 5 t with Parents’ Magazine . 5.00 4.50 This order totals $ 0 I will remit before Dec. 5th, 1938 I losing with 
with Parents’ Magazine “500 4.00 : , ¢ ae on or ore > ‘ - OI am enc 
with MeCel's Magesiae ~ 400 330 = Aer oa ay pate 25 $2 i payment in full. [] I am enclosing check postdated Dec. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 
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Make up your own clubs from this list of 





LEADING MAGAZINES 


Order Now—Pay December Sth If More Convenient 
Use the Order Blank on Preceding Page 





HOW TO ORDER 


azine is desired, use ‘’Publisher’s Price’ 


if one 
use “Club Price” in second column. 








in first column. If more than one magazine is desired, 


Wherever possible avail yourself of the special combinations in this list 
or fe ~~ page and then add other magazines desired at their club prices 


Prices apply only in the 














United States. Prices for Canada and foreign countries will be quoted on request 
Pubi’rs Club Pubi’rs Club 
Price Price Price Price 
AMERICAN BOY . sai ...$1.50 $1.50 | THE INSTRUCTOR (See opposite page) 250 2.25 
with MeCall’s Max jazine - - 250 2.00 | THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) ................. 400 4.00 
with Popular Mechanics 4.00 3.50 | JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (10 nos.)........ 2.25 2.25 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).....250 225 | JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.50 2.40 
with Nature Magozine _................ 5.50 5.00 | JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES . 200 1.80 
with American Girl 0... 4.00 3.65 | LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. - ._ 1.00 None 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) .. < a. Fe pe as 4.50 None 
AMERICAN GIRL .... oie wwe 1.50 1.40 | MeCALL’S MAGAZINE . ~1a 
with Noture Magozine 450 4.15 with American Girl _... +). 
with The Pathfinder 0.0.0.0... 250 2.00 with American Cookery ae 
with American Boy . es 1. . 2 teste seeer 2.00 1 
with Parents’ Magozine Pe with weet Digest —........ .-. 4.00 3 
with Reader’s Digest ............... ~4a | ae with Redboo! 3.50 3 
with Redbook oa . 4.00 3.25 with —y Magazine ... a a 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL cap- 
tures the hearts of girls 
10-19 with the lovable fic- 
tion characters of notable 
authors, and inspiring arti- 
cles that are “just like 
stories," readable and alive 
—the ONLY national maga- 
zine exclusively for girls! 
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“The Cook” —Jan Vermeer 


(Continued from page 10) 


did not sign or date his pictures, and 
so there are only about thirty that 
the critics are certain he painted. 

But it is from these thirty paint- 
ings that the world has learned to 
admire and understand what the art- 
ist was trying to do. Vermeer had 
an eye that saw things clearly and 
he believed in painting just what he 
saw. He had the power to translate 
the truth of light, texture, and form 
into the medium of paints. 

He did not hunt for unusual set- 
tings, but painted everyday scenes, 
generally an interior with a woman 
by a window. 

The aristocracy and the rich mer- 
chant class of Holland were proud 
of their country, of their homes with 
the fine furniture, and of the silks 
and satins that their women wore; 
and they never tired of pictures that 
reflected these possessions. Vermeer 
shared this feeling, and the women 


he painted are part of the homes in 
which they lived. 

Looking at his pictures is like 
opening a casement window of the 
quaint houses of Delft and getting a 
glimpse within. Only we see more 
completely because we see through 
his great vision. To appreciate fully 
this master of Dutch genre painting, 
we must know his paintings, for 
they alone can speak for him. 

The following are among those 
most often seen. “The Painter in 
His Studio,” Czernin Gallery, Vien- 
na; “The Lace Maker,” Louvre, Paris 
[No. 84, Instructor Picture Study 
Series]; “The Lady with the Pearl 
Necklace,” Kaiser Frederick Muse- 
um, Berlin; “Young Woman with a 
Water Jug” and “Lady with a Lute,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; and “A Girl Reading a Let- 
er,” Dresden Gallery [No. 67, In- 
structor Picture Study Series}. 





Chestnut Stuffing for Uncle Benjy 


(Continued from page 16) 


but Prudy knew her mother longed 
to have the surprise for Uncle Benjy. 

The next morning, while Mother 
was busy at the brick oven, Prudy 
dressed Nat and took him outdoors. 


When they were outside, she 
caught his chubby hand. “Come,” 


she said, “we're going for chestnuts!” 

“Goody!” cried Nat, scampering 
along happily. 

“If we go straight ahead, we will 
come to the brook,” thought Prudy, 

“and down by those big rocks are 
three chestnut trees.’ 

They walked and walked. 

“It’s a long way,” whimpered Nat. 

“We will soon be there,” Prudy 
said, “Yes, here’s the brook. Now, 
which way?” She turned left. 

On they went, but saw no chest- 
nut trees. 

Nat tripped over a root and fell 
down. He began to cry. 

“Oh dear,” thought Prudy, “I 
can’t go home without chestnuts!” 
She stooped down to pick up the 
wailing Nat, and there on the ground 
was a chestnut! 

She looked up. Here was a chest- 
nut tree, but not one of those she was 
looking for. This one stood by itself. 

Prudy knocked down many nuts, 
and soon filled her basket. 

“Now we'll go home,” said Prudy. 
They raced along by the brook. Soon 
Prudy saw to her dismay that the 
brook was tumbling down a steep 
slope. Surely this wasn’t the way! 

She turned and began running 
back. There must have been a fork 
in the brook. 

“What's the matter,” 
“are we lost?” 

“T’ll soon find the way,” 
assured him. 

When she couldn’t find the path, 
Nat began to cry again. “Mother!” 
he screamed, “Mother!” 

“Hush!” cried Prudy, “I hear 
voices!” They both listened. There 
was the sound of Indian voices! 

Yes, hurrying toward them were 
an Indian woman and a little boy. 


asked Nat, 


Prudy 


The woman was smiling. She had 
a baby strapped to her back. 

Oh, Prudy remembered her! 

It was Quah, to whose family 
Mother had given food last winter. 

Quah saw what was the trouble. 

“Kind lady’s papooses lost?” she 
asked. 

“Oh,” cried Prudy, “can you show 
us the way home?” 

Quah nodded. “Nah-wee show 
way, she said, and motioned them 
to follow the boy. 

“We were nutting,” 
as they went along. 

“Mark trees, find way,” 
said. 

“I will, next time,” said Prudy. 

On they went, and soon came to 
the cabin in the clearing. Mother 
ran to meet them. She blew loudly 
on a horn she was carrying, and they 
heard Father answer. 

“So you went for chestnuts,” 
cried Mother. “Did you hear what I 
said last night?” 

“Yes, Mother, but I didn’t think 
we'd get lost. Nah-wee brought us 
home.” 

Mother took Nah-wee’s little 
brown hand. “Oh, Nah-wee, we 
thank you so much,” she said. 

Just then Father came hurrying 
from the woods, and had to be told 
all about it. Prudy looked around 
and saw Nah-wee slipping away. 

“Oh, Nah-wee!” called Mother, 
“wait!” She ran into the cabin and 
came back with an apple turnover. 

“For you!” she called. 

Nah-wee came running back. 

He took a big bite. 

“Good!” he said, with a grin. 

“Come again, and bring your 
mother,” said Mother, as he started 
off again. 

He turned and nodded. 

“Oh!” cried Mother, as she hur- 
ried back to the cabin, “dinner won’t 
be ready when they get here! Never 
mind, you're both safe, and Uncle 
Benjy will have his chestnut stuff- 
ing, after all!” 


said Prudy, 


Nah-wee 
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A Literature Test 


(Continued from page 23) 


Key 


I. 1. a lively little sprite 
2. a poem that may be sung to 
a musical accompaniment 

. John G. Whittier 

. Dickens 

a ballad 

. Gulliver's Travels 

. Joyce Kilmer 

. William Sydney Porter 

. Charles Dickens 


. rival suitor 
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. New York 

. James Fenimore Cooper 
. Louisa May Alcott 

. Francis Parkman 

. Scotland 

. Lancelot 

. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
. Walt Whitman 

A Dog of Flanders 
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The New England States 


(Continued from page 23) 


Key 


Maine; Rhode Island 
Boston 

Massachusetts 

Mt. Washington 
Connecticut 

Mt. Desert 

rough, mountainous 

thin, rocky 

Portland, Boston, Gloucester 
White 

. Cambridge, Massachusetts 
. Cape Cod 
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Building International 
Good Will into the Lives 
of Our Children 


(Continued from page 21) 


how unpardonably negligent we are 
not to use it. We can change the 
thinking of the world by condition- 
ing the thinking of our children. 
They absorb their surroundings long 
before they understand them. We 
must teach love of neighbors without 
yard-fence restrictions, for time and 
distance have been annihilated. 

The mere knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the Japanese who wear shoes 
and dresses different from those of 
American people will not prevent 
war. Of course not, for those are 
not the fundamental causes of war. 
We do not reason people into love. 

The time to begin teaching un- 
selfish nationalism is while we are 
young; or for us who are past our 
youth, the time to begin is right 
now with the young. One means is 
reading poetry and fiction which 
make an appeal through the imagi- 
nation. It may yet be true that our 
children shall lead us into interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. On the sli, 
desired, together with your name, mailing 
Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


ing sition. 


write Number of item 
ress, school, and teach- 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





165. Map of the Hudson River 

For an American, there is no one- 
day river trip equal to that on the 
Hudson between New York and 
Albany. Liming its shores are any 
number of places identified with 
United States history, and others 
made famous by literary associations. 
The scenery is remarkably varied and 
beautiful. Could one possibly for- 
get his first view of West Point, the 
Palisades, the Highlands, the Cats- 
kills—or the magnificent bridges— 
or the skylines of New York and 
Albany seen from the river? The 
sights along the Hudson are made 
very real in a picture map issued by 
the Hudson River Day Line and 
offered free to teachers. Better mount 
yours, or your pupils will soon have 
it worn out! 


166. Arranging Flowers 

Anyone who has occasion to ar- 
range flowers for decorative purposes 
would be attracted by the suggested 
groupings in a booklet, Arrange- 
ments by Calart. Plates represent- 
ing a variety of blossoms in their 
natural colors are included, and they 
are so true to life that one can 
hardly believe they are replicas. 
Calart (California Artificial Flower 
Company) have a staff of five hun- 
dred designers making by hand more 
than four hundred different blooms 
—each modeled on real flowers 
grown in their own gardens, Teach- 
ers will find many ways to use the 
illustrations. 


167. In Britain and Ireland 

If you were asked what English 
city is most closely associated with 
America, you would doubtless say 
Plymouth. But a very good case can 
be made out for Bristol—from early 
days of exploration to the American 
Revolution and after. Although 
Bristol, Birthplace of America seems 
a rather startling title, this hand- 
somely illustrated booklet contains 
a fascinating account of the bonds 
between a historic English city and 
its transatlantic cousins. Scotland for 
the Holidays is another publication 
of real merit. Written in an engag- 
ingly conversational style, the text 
touches on several hundred places 
and makes them all interesting. 
Striking photographs and a fine map 
are included. For anyone to whom 
the Emerald Isle makes an appeal 
(and its appeal is well-nigh univer- 
sal), Ireland, on the Road to Europe 
points out the famous sights and dis- 
tinctive characteristics of this ro- 
mantic land. Generous space is 
given to a sketch of Irish history and 
antiquities. All these booklets are 
offered free by the Associated British 
& Irish Railways. Please say which 
ones you wish. 


168. Childhood Favorites Pictured 

Immortal figures in the literature 
of childhood acquire new and de- 
lightful reality in the work of Ver- 
non Grant, who has painted a series 
including: Humpty Dumpty; Jack 
and Jill; Little Jack Horner; Twin- 
kle, Twinkle, Little Star; Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater; and Jack, Be 
Nimble. Full-color reproductions 
of these pictures, 12 by 15 inches in 
size and without advertising matter, 
are offered by the Kellogg Company. 
Teachers may obtain them by send- 
ing 10 Rice Krispies package-tops 
plus 15 cents for the series (or 2 
package-tops plus 3 cents for each 
individual picture). Teachers may 
also obtain attractive ivory-finished 
wooden frames to fit the pictures by 
sending 25 of the package-tops (or 
2 package-tops plus 25 cents) for 
each frame. We will gladly forward 
requests for pictures and frames, but 
correspondents should state their 
wishes definitely and be sure to send 
exactly what is required. 


169. The Valley of Mexico 

Rich in legend and history, an ex- 
traordinary storehouse of artistic and 
archeological treasures, beautiful of 
situation and delightful as a resi- 
dence, the Valley of Mexico annually 
draws to it more and more teachers 
and other visitors. This valley— 
which really is a great basin sur- 
rounded by mountains, including the 
famous volcanoes Popocatepetl and 
Iztaccihuatl—is the center of interest 
in all Mexico, for it contains the 
capital city and other intensely in- 
teresting places. An excellent idea 
of the region—not only of its scenery 
but of its strange overlay of civili- 
zations, its present-day life and social 
progress—can be gained from a 64- 
page book, The Valley of Mexico, 
offered by the Mexican Tourist Infor- 
mation Bureau. Containing nearly 
a hundred sepia illustrations, and 
two maps in .color, it should be a 
source of information and pleasure 
to both teacher and pupils. 


170. “What's Your A.Q.?” 

Yes, we mean <A.Q., which here 
stands for Aviation Quotient. Maybe 
you know a good deal about planes 
and flying, maybe you don’t; maybe 
you'd like to learn more but never 
got started. In any case, you will 
be fascinated by an aviation quiz 
containing fifty questions (true-false 
and other types). It is issued by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc. (TWA), which carries the 
proud designation, “The Lindbergh 
Line.” What's Your A.Q.? would be 
a lot of fun at a party, and if you 
have pupils old enough, try it on a 
class. You can check by the printed 
answers, which are given separately. 
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